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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 


Contents. was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
then ) ee work for the kingdom of God. These churches oa ge ele in of 
; » holding, i d ith his t hing, that practical religion 
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cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
Teaching Theology Meme athens ites Sine < fo 1235 us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
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3 Teachers and Preachers, by George Leonard Chaney ; try into equal parts stood over against each other. 
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_ Jesus’ Idea of Faith, by F. A. Christie . . . . . . . 1240 side believed that they were acting for the good of the whole 
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New York Letter . . 1245 would bring misery and dishonor to the country. We do 
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2 H.M.Simmons .... 2c. ! 1253 either side will be realized. But, writing these words before 
_ | Dr. Everett; B. W. Woodward . . .... .. . 1259 the result has been declared, we hold that it is the duty of 
ay lie fe Ean el ae Re 8 patriot to do what he may to avert the evils that he 
ial ane fears, and to increase the good that even his opponents may 
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Our English brethren are somewhat disturbed over differ- 
; THE HOME. ences of opinion concerning the use of the Unitarian name. 

... The Ferry-boat, by vase Allison Tiffany ; agape Good Such unity of action as through much tribulation we in 
Ant Dived ‘2.14%, 1250 America have attained to under the common name “ Unita- 
St i ‘How Much it Cost; “Weighing : a King: ‘A Fox i in School, 125 rian” is at present impossible in England. But during the last 
; twenty years English Unitarians who have visited America 


oe : bias: San aa) by Rev. E, Ev Hale; Correspond- have been greatly impressed by this spectacle of united 
al action for common purposes, with our freedom from the 


"5° evils which are supposed to follow such action. These 

a Se English delegates returning home have reported that it is 
_ fost Youth . . +--+ +++ ++ + + + + + + 1239 both honest and expedient to follow the American fashion in 
534) Ss Fabre - + + + 1240 this matter. At a recent Unitarian assembly Rev. F. K. 
en .Jf Mother didn’t Care! by Fullerton L. Waldo... . 1250 Freeston objected to the conclusions drawn from our expe- 

n._ Schoo and One ate, | - + + + + + + 1251 rience, and says Unitarians ‘“‘had been urged just recently, 
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i j spicuously with party theology, and then to admire their 
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made mistakes! And they were threatened with ‘ deserved 
obscurity ’ unless they, too, bowed low to that idol of expe- 
diency. But they had not so learned their Channing or their 
Martineau. ‘Their visitors to the United States amazingly 
confused the issues.” 

ed 


In his travels through Siberia, Prof. G. Frederick Wright 
finds some things surprising to him and to us. He de- 
scribes in the city of Minusinsk a remarkable community. 
He says that, “owing to the fertility of the soil, the clear- 
ness of the skies, and the beauty of the scenery, the Minu- 
sinsk district is called the Italy of Siberia; and, notwith- 
standing its secluded position, it has been occupied by a 
highly civilized population from the earliest periods of his- 
tory.” To illustrate, he gives an account of a museum 
which contains curiosities and specimens, scientifically ar- 
ranged. Among other things there are Chinese silver me- 
dallions at least four thousand years old. He says alto- 
gether the museum is one of the most interesting to be found 
anywhere in the world. “ All this in a secluded town three 
hundred miles from the main line of Siberian travel. In 
Yeneseisk the exiles have established a museum which is 
not only a credit to the town, but a striking commentary 
upon many of the exaggerated stories concerning the general 
hardships of the Russian exile system.” Another surprising 
statement is that “all the larger towns of Siberia are sup- 
plied with museums, which by their appearance bear wit- 
ness not only to the high intelligence of their founders, but 
to the appreciation of the general public.” 
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Tue frequent occurrence of midnight burglary, murder, and 
outrage, furnishes a text for those who preach sermons upon 
degeneration and decadence. Country towns and country 
places are no longer free, as they once were, from crimes 
committed by strangers who seek out unprotected homes and 
make a business of ravaging them. May we not find one 
cause of such crimes in the constant publication of stories 
which show in detail to lazy and dissolute men where they 
may find their prey and how they may hunt it down? Do 
we not find, also, in these stories so constantly printed, that 
which fires evil imaginations and makes the mind familiar 
with deeds of violence until they become attractive? No 
doubt it happens that professional criminals are driven from 
towns and cities where the police are efficient, and, travelling 
on the line of least resistance, seek out lonely places where 
they commit highway robbery, burglary, and murder. But 
do not the newspapers offer them information and guidance? 
The government suppresses newspapers which report nothing 
but crimes. Why should not public opinion suppress the 
newspaper that makes a specialty of such reporting ? 
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Many of our readers are puzzled to know just how to 
establish right relations with all sorts and conditions of men. 
The majority of our Unitarian churches are made up of 
those who represent something more than the average of 
prosperity. They are comfortable in their lives and happy 
in their social relations; but there press upon them from 
all the world around them evidences that sympathy and 
help are needed by those who are not prosperous and com- 
fortable. They know that the conditions of life are hard 
for innumerable men and women who are not profligate or 
reckless. They know that the sudden changes caused by 
modern invention and by new methods of doing business 
have thrown out of work many who find it impossible to 
learn the new ways, and must therefore suffer. But, while 
they know these things, those who are comfortable and 
prosperous are often ignorant of the ways in which they 
can be helpful. Here comes the noble opportunity of the 
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parish minister. He can direct the quick sympathies of 
his people, who wish to give themselves and their money, 
into the channels of helpfulness for those who are unfortu- 
nate. There is no service which he can render that will be 
more highly valued than a wise mediation between those who 
are full and those who suffer lack. 


ed 


Mark Twain deserves great credit for the notabie effort he 
has made, and successfully made, to pay the debts of the firm 
for which he furnished the financial support. His example 
is conspicuous, largely because he is a literary man, be- 
longing to a class that is supposed to be ignorant of busi- 
ness and somewhat indifferent to the laws of commercial 
honor. But times have changed; and since the days of 
Bryant, at least, literary men have been held to account, like 
other business men. Mr. Curtis showed a scrupulous regard 
to the laws of common honesty, and paid his debts in full 
without legal compulsion. Among business men such cases 
are not rare. There are many, of course, who take unfair 
advantage of bankrupt laws. In the lower half of every 
business profession there are scamps and scalawags who 
wriggle through the world, evading every burden and seeking 
out the soft places. But in the upper half of every business 
and profession upright conduct is the rule, and commercial 
honor is taken for granted. 


A Bishop’s Bible. 


There lies before us what purports to be the full report of 
a sermon preached recently by Bishop Codman of Maine. 
Taking for his text the words, “On these two command- 
ments hang all the law and the prophets,” he begins with 
the statement that what in the Old Testament is given in 
negative form Jesus asserts in positive form. The substance 
of the revelation in both cases is that God is love. 

‘The end and the aim and the object of all is the revela- 
tion of the love of God; and, when we say that all holy 
Scripture is inspired, we mean that it is inspired with the 
glorious revelation, the love of God. The words of holy 
Scripture, the stories of holy Scripture, the history recorded 
in holy Scripture, the poetry of holy Scripture, the wonder- 
ful dramas of holy Scripture, the prophetic messages and 
lamentations, what were they? They are simply the medi- 
ums,— some good, some bad, some false, and some true,— 
but still nothing but mediums, which God has deigned to use, 
and to inspire with his mighty revelation. His love, what 
it is, what it craves, and what it has done and will do for 
men. On this revelation hang all the law and the 
prophets.” 

As we understand him, the bishop means to say that the 
books of the Old and the New Testament contain chapters 
from human experience, and that this human experience 
reveals the workings of a divine providence. He does not 
intimate that human experience as recorded outside of the 
Old and the New Testament teaches a similar lesson, and is 
in the same way inspired. It is not necessary to press the 
question at this point, because the bishop is evidently trying 
to state the truth concerning the character of the Bible, while 
also he is trying to lift the doctrine of inspiration out of 
the old exclusive definitions. In order to do this and to 
make his meaning clear, he illustrates by citing two facts, 
and suggesting that their coming together at this time is 
providential. These two facts are the general neglect of the 
Bible and the birth of the higher criticism. With great 
force he presses upon the people in his diocese the charge 
that they neglect the Bible, and are almost entirely ignorant 
of its contents. They have fallen off, in this particular, from 
the high standard of their Puritan ancestors. They neither 
know nor care “ what the Bible says. They rely simply on 
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ir uneducated common sense ; and, naturally, their devotion 
“to Christ, their regard for God, ‘their trust in prayer, is half- 
- hearted and indifferent, if they have any at all.” 

At this point, instead of citing the higher criticism as one 
_ of the causes for the decline of reverence for the Bible, he 
‘states the simple truth, that the coming of the higher criti- 
cism has created a new class who are learning to love their 
_ Bibles, and that many who had cast them away, as “ dry and 
i uninteresting, are taking them up again with a new interest 
| and enthusiasm.” ‘Who is to say,” he adds, “that God’s 
; hand is not in this critical movement ? ” 
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_ Bishop Codman does not evade the full consequences. of 
his statement. He admits that there are in the Bible “ errors 
in science, errors in history, and errors in morals.’ But he 
| says ‘‘that whether there be errors or not is a matter of little 
| consequence, so long as we can see that God has used those 
| errors as mediums for his revelation of love.’”’ He does not 
bind himself to accept all the results of the higher criticism 
(no independent thinker would); but he accepts enough to 
show that he sees the “new light’’ breaking out of the 
word, because scholars moved by the love of truth have 
cleared away the smoke and dust of ages which had ob- 
scured the early history of religion. It is well for his pur- 
pose that the bishop is able to use some of the old phrases 
in a way that would be impossible for us. Through them he 
is able to reach his people where they now are. In a time 
when image-breaking is a passion, they who hate idolatry 
always go too far. Many buildings have been destroyed, 
works of art defaced, and inscriptions hacked away in a 
time when protest seemed the only duty of devout believers. 
In later times men return to lament over the ruin wrought 
by an iconoclasm too sincere to stay its hand and too blind 
to discriminate. We are happily coming now into an era 
when a dethroned idol may be tenderly cherished as a beau- 
tiful statue. 
Parties in religion as in politics are sometimes divided by 
a raging torrent, so deep that passage is impossible, and so 
wide that outstretched hands cannot touch each other above 
its troubled waters. And yet on either side both parties 
stand on the same solid ground; and the wise know that 
the torrent is only a transient incident, that the swollen 
stream will soon subside, that stepping-stones will appear, 
and then still waters among the green pastures. Bishop 
-Codman’s sermon is one of the many indications that one 
dividing stream of prejudice which has separated good men 
is subsiding, and that the relations between the Bible and 
the higher criticism will soon appear to be not destructive, 
but helpful. 


Teaching Theology. 


The death of Dean Everett raises certain very important 
questions. He has been the great theological teacher in the 
school where the liberal ministry has educated many of its 
leaders. ‘The first question is whether there is any science 
of theology in the sense in which the word was still under- 
‘stood when the late Dr. Everett’s chair was endowed. 
‘For hundreds of years it has been commonly supposed 
t the theologian was the master of a body of divine 
mysteries, There were inspired books, written originally 
3 in ancient languages, and demanding vast learning, in which 
were contained God’s revelation to man. Under a slight 
mistake in the reading of a single text dangerous heresy 
W aight lurk. The expert guide must not only know the 

a etails of the traditional body of doctrine, but he must also 
¢ familiar with all the divergencies of error through which 
ancient and modern heretics had lost their way and led men 
in o the darkness. 
® wea over the headings of any of the old: treatises of 
theology. The ordinary reader of the Christian Register 
ill hardly know what the long names mean,— Soteriology, 
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Regeneration, Eschatology. The current idea was that God 
had revealed secrets which were beyond the range of human 
reason. The Trinity, for example, might be authorita- 
tively taught, the proof-texts might be marshalled together 
upon which it rested ; but man need not attempt to compre- 
hend the mystery. The decrees of Election and Reproba- 
tion might shock our human sense of justice. Nevertheless, it 
was enough to answer that “God’s ways are not our ways.” 

The business of the old-time theologian was largely to 
‘‘defend the faith” against infidel attacks. Long lines of 
defences must be constructed, mines and countermines must 
be excavated. For every heresy there must be provided an 
elaborate rejoinder. 

What modern minister has any longer use for such 
theology as the Princeton and Andover Divinity Schools 
were founded to represent? A new, simple, and rational 
view of the Bible has left the old theology a relic of the 
past, as truly as the long bows and broadswords of our 
ancestors. Every one who thinks knows that the Bible is 
not such a book as once all men thought it to be. It is not 
a depository of secret lore. It contains no proof-texts which 
establish or determine a single article of our modern faith. 
What is there in the Bible which we believe merely because 
“the Book” says it? But the Bible is very precious, 
ancient literature. It is a story of universal human ex- 
perience. It contains the utterance of great souls, throbbing 
to the voice of conscience or aflame with love. Pretty 
nearly all the mysterious headings of the old theology dis- 
appear under this changed and truthful view of the Bible. 
There is no science of ‘‘ Apologetics” left. No one since 
the days of Sancho Panza cares to attack a dismantled 
fortress. Do men still wish to believe in a sort of meta- 
physical trinity? No one will molest them in this harmless 
speculation. Do men enjoy the discussion of the future 
state? The realm of inquiry is free to all. Let no doctor 
of divinity presume that he knows more about the life to 
come than his untitled neighbor. 

Is there, then, no true sense in which we may still use the 
word “theology”? Is there no further need to fill Dr. 
Everett’s vacant chair? There was never a grander need 
of men who shall be masters of the open books of nature 
and of human history, and who shall interpret the wonderful 
universe into its highest terms. There was never so rich 
material for this kind of interpretation as there is to-day. 
Theology in its best sense is to translate the multiform facts 
of human life into ideal or spiritual significance. ‘ What 
sort of a world do we live in?” men ask. ‘“ We live in 
a divine world,’ answers the true theologian. It is a world 
where the eternal and victorious powers are truth, justice, and 
love.» We are the children of these powers,— in the words of 
religion, ‘‘ the children of God.” To set forth this beautiful 
fact is the work of theology. 

Few yet realize how vastly the office of the theologian has 
altered. Men are still learnedly following the ancient proc- 
esses through which reason slowly worked its way out from 
the thraldom of superstition and priestcraft. Men think it a 
part of a theological training to be able to define the defunct 
beliefs of the sects of the fourth century. We might as well 
make it the business of a modern engineer to build one 
of Czsar’s bridges. We bid our engineer be modestly ap- 
preciative and thankful for the long line of pioneers who 
made it possible to have built the Brooklyn bridge. But 
what we want him for is to know how most exactly to con- 
struct the best possible bridge out of the stanchest modern 
material. So with our theologians. Let them be glad that 
brave men have helped earn our spiritual liberties. But we 
have only a slight historical interest. in, being told the pain- 
ful. processes through which generations went astray. We 
want, our theologians to proceed straight to their task. Let 
them show us of what a divine universe we are citizens. 
Let them persuade the minds and hearts of chivalrous youth 
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with the beauty and order of the life of the children of God. 
Let them show us the nature and majesty and invulnerability 
of real personality. Their field will be not so much the 
study of doctrines as the more vital study of man. For this 
service no learning can be too great or too varied. But the 
supreme requisites are the conviction and the purpose. The 
greatest realities are the simplest of all. Surely, Dr. Everett’s 
life and his work ought to make this fact plain. 


Old-fashioned Things. 


In old gardens such herbs as summer-savory, tansy, and 
catnip were sure to be found, as well as such flowers as the 
hollyhock, lilac, and “four o’clocks.” They are not in favor 
now, but old persons are to be found who have a lingering 
fondness for them. We may suppose this is due to early 
associations, and that it is one with memories of home, 
mother, and early mates. Such associations are powerful 
with us all, some of us cherishing them and some putting 
them by as indications of weakness. In one manner or 
another, however, nearly all persons have a liking for “ old- 
fashioned things,” for old furniture, for ancient books, for 
music that touches the chords of early memories, for those 
who were dear in childhood or youth. 

However we may choose to regard it, the sentiment that 
makes us linger over old-fashioned things is one of the most 
powerful in man; and it is one of the most effective influ- 
ences in the development of the race. It knits the genera- 
tions to each other, making it certain that the reverence of 
the young for the old will never die out of the world. How- 
ever progressive we are, strong as may be the reform im- 
pulse in us, we can never reach the point where we wish to 
have all of the past withdrawn from us. We may wish to 
get rid of its evils, but we cling with greatest loyalty to its 
nobler sentiments and motives. We may decry its vices, but 
we cannot cease to admire its heroisms. The old is not 
always wrong, and the new is by no means always just or 
true. 

Nowhere is love for old-fashioned things more powerful 
than in religion, where it is the most urgent and wide-reach- 
ing of the influences that control the beliefs and sentiments 
of men. Rightly interpreted, we cannot wish that it should 
be otherwise. If it were possible for men to forget their 
mothers and their homes and their early aspirations and 
ideals, we should feel that an evil day had come upon the 
world. Let us make sure, however, that we do not grant to 
this sentiment more than is due to it, and assume that its 
word is necessarily sure and final. 

In large degree our attachment to the Bible is due to 
early associations ; that is, to the fact that it is one of the old- 
fashioned things about which our fondest attachments, our 
deepest sentiments, cling with strongest ties of affection and 
veneration. We do not read the Kings or the Tripitakas or 
the Koran with the same interest or satisfaction as we do the 
Bible, because old memories do not cluster about them and 
because long familiarity has not given them consecration and 
reverence as they appeal to our hearts. Those who have 
such associations with them find these books appealing to 
them with as intimate a call to the soul as the Psalms or 
Gospels have for us. When we read the scriptures of China, 
India, Persia, or Arabia, they seem to us dry, mechanical, and 
uninspiring ; but may not the Prophets and Epistles have the 
same effect upon students in Eastern countries? 

There can be no question that much of the beauty of the 
Bible for us is due to the fact that it has been associated with 
the precious hours of life, with its most lovable persons, with 
its great inward experiences. Judged by the high standards 
of reason, it may stand higher than the other scriptures of 
the world; but that is not why it appeals to us with tender- 
ness and solemn admonition. We read ourselves into it, 
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and it gives us back the sentiments we have brought to it. 
It is one of the most precious of the old-fashioned things 
because it spoke to us in childhood of holy things, and be- 
cause in hours of grief and in moments of inward search for 
the higher life what of it has become familiar from long as- 
sociation has spoken to us the word of man’s confidence in 
the Invisible. 


Current Topics. 


THE leaders of both the great political parties professed 
themselves as perfectly confident in the success of their 
respective candidates when the campaign closed last Mon- 
day evening. When the voters perused their newspapers on 
Tuesday morning, they read the formal statements that had 
been issued by the national committees of both parties, 
expressing their conviction that the outcome could not be in 
doubt. Gov. Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan, both of whom had 
continued their electioneering work until Monday evening, 
finished their campaign arguments with addresses delivered 
at their respective places of residence. At Canton, Ohio, 
President McKinley was greeted by a great crowd of polit- 
ical supporters and neighbors, before whom he made a 
short speech, his only avowed campaign utterance during 
his candidacy for a second term as President. Both Mr. 
McKinley and Mr. Bryan gave expression to the traditional 
American sentiment that, whatever might be the result of the 
election, the vote would be a free one, and each candidate 
would feel, upon its declaration, that the popular choice as 
between the Republican and Democratic parties had been 
formulated, and that thereby the political issue had been 
honestly, logically, and effectively met and decided. ‘The 
ante-election speeches of the two candidates were typical of 
the moral differences between popular government as it is 
understood in North America and the same system as it is 
applied in some other republics of the world. 


od 


THE political sensation of the East, on the very eve of 
election day, was furnished by a threatened clash be- 
tween the State authorities of New York and the municipal 
administration of the metropolis. Gov. Roosevelt took ener- 
getic cognizance of an order which had been issued by Chief 
of Police Devery, instructing the uniformed patrolmen of 
the city of New York to treat Superintendent of Elections 
McCullagh (a State officer) and his subordinates as violators 
of the sanctity of the ballot. The governor of New York 
immediately took energetic action in the matter by issuing 
a communication to Mayor Van Wyck of New York, inform- 
ing him that, if any disorders should result from Chief 
Devery’s order, the governor would consider the mayor re- 
sponsible for a serious violation of the public peace, and 
would treat him accordingly. ‘This notification was coupled 
with a demand for the immediate withdrawal of the objec- 
tionable order. The situation offered an admirable test of 
moral and physical strength, and Gov. Roosevelt achieved 
a complete victory. After a hurried conference between the 
city bosses, Tammany decided to yield to the governor’s 
demand, and Chief Devery forthwith withdrew his instruc- 
tions to the patrolmen of his department. Incidentally, the 
outcome of the Devery incident terminated a long-pending 
contest between the State authorities of New York and the 
metropolitan city government, which regarded the State 
superintendent of elections as a political appointee with a 
political mission. 
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Tue Cuban Constitutional Convention was opened in 
Havana by Gen. Wood last Monday, with a clear definition 
of the function of the assemblage. The representatives of — 
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‘the Cuban people were reminded by the governor-general of 
? ‘te fact that their duty was confined to an expression of 
_ opinion on the nature and form of a constitution that would 
_ be most desirable to them as representatives of the Cuban 
people, and to a formulation of their views as to the future 
relations between Cuba and the United States. The rep- 
resentatives received the governor-general with a marked 
demonstration of loyalty; and one of the first acts of the 
convention was the passage of the following resolution, to 
be transmitted to the President of the United States by 
Governor-general Wood: “The delegates elected to the 
Constitutional Convention assembled at their inaugural 
meeting greet with profound gratitude and affection the 
President of the United States of North America, and they 
are satisfied with the honesty demonstrated in the fulfilment 
of the declarations made in favor of liberty and indepen- 
dence of the Cuban people.” The opening session of the 
convention was the occasion of a great demonstration in 
favor of free Cuba. An indication of the revolutionary 
tradition was suggested by one of the speakers, who defined 
the assemblage as “ only a continuation of the fight for in- 
dependence.” . 
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THE negotiations for the settlement of the international 
problem in China are now well under way. In a recent re- 
port to the State department, Mr. Conger, the American 
minister at Pekin, announced that the representatives of the 
powers had reached an agreement as to the basis of the 
negotiations. It appears that the plenipotentiaries have 
already reached a decision upon the degree and nature of 
punishments that are to be accepted as adequate. Contrary 
to the current rumors, the Russian minister is not maintain- 
ing a separate policy, but is participating in the proceedings 
of the negotiators, and is co-operating cordially in the in- 
ternational endeavor to remove the Chinese problem from 
the tables of the chancelleries of Christendom for the time 
being, at least. Tien-Tsin and Pekin continue to present 
every appearance of international military camps, with the 
flags of several powers of Europe and America waving over 
_ the troops, respectively, of Great Britain, the United States, 
Prussia, Germany, France, Italy, and Japan. Every indica- 
tion in the various capitals, for the present at least, points 
to a complete harmony between the powers in their views 
upon the Chinese situation. The only note of discord is 
sounded in St. Petersburg, where the semi-official press con- 
- tinues to recommend an individual policy as the logical 
course of conduct for Russia to adopt in the Far East. The 
Anglo-German agreement is now an accepted international 


fact. 
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Tue Zersonne/ of the new British cabinet is being subjected 
to some criticism, which is not entirely confined to the 
organs that represent the opposition to the government. 
The appointment that occasions especial dissatisfaction is 
that of the Marquis of Lansdowne to the office of secretary 
‘for foreign affairs, which was vacated by the withdrawal 
- of the Marquis of Salisbury, who is now premier and lord 
_ privy seal. During the political campaign which closed re- 
Chai Lord Lansdowne, as secretary for war, shared with Mr. 
2 mberlain, who still retains the portfolio of colonies, the 
In addition, 
ansdowne was attacked with exceptional frankness by a 
‘de of war correspondents in the field, or freshly returned 
m the South African battlefields. These correspondents, 
y of whom had had excellent opportunities of becom- 
thoroughly familiar with the merits and the defects of 
British army system, as well as the efficiency of the war 
se, were unsparing in their condemnation of the Marquis 
ne as an organizer. Accordingly, it was somewhat 
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of a surprise when his appointment as secretary for foreign 
affairs was gazetted. Even the London Zimes, an organ 
whose loyalty to conservative principles and practices is 
a matter of tradition, received the new arrangement of cab- 
inet material with a well-bred expression of indifference that 
approached very closely to positive contempt. The ap- 
pointment, however, met with the approval of the queen. 


a 


THERE was undoubtedly some timely reason in interna- 
tional diplomacy for the notable interchange of courtesies 
between the president of France and the czar of Russia on 
the occasion of the unveiling of a monument to the late 
President Carnot at Lyons last Sunday. The words 
“ friendly and allied nations,” that occurred in the messages 
of the czar to the president and of the president to the czar, 
are generally considered, in the comments of the Continental 
press upon the interchange of Russo-French compliments, as 
an indirect reply to whatever of menace was read between the 
lines of the Anglo-German agreement concerning the mainte- 
nance of the open door in China. The relations between the 
papacy and the French republic were touched upon boldly 
in an address which President Loubet delivered on the oc- 
casion, uttering an emphatic denial of the ‘“‘myth that the 
government is the enemy of any religion, worship, or belief 
whatever.” At the conclusion of his address the president 
of the French republic plainly gave the Roman Church to 
understand that its standing in the republic will depend 
entirely upon the attitude which the Church takes toward 
the existing political order of things. The occasion was 
made notable, also, by the conspicuous failure to carry out 
the demonstration of hostility to the government which had 
been planned for a number of weeks in advance by the 
nationalist agitators. The failure of the nationalist plot was 
so complete as to demonstrate in a convincing manner the 
impotency of the anti-Dreyfus agitation. 


Fd 


Spain is being shaken by a series of local disorders which 
the government regards, or affects to regard, as an attempt 
at a general Carlist revolution. Don Carlos, the pretender 
to the Spanish throne, has declared through his friends that 
the uprising was premature, and that in any event it did 
not have the sanction of the pretender or of the official chiefs 
of his party. The disturbances, whatever may be their true 
character, have produced acute uneasiness at the palace at 
Madrid. Several conflicts have taken place between the 
government forces and armed bands of Carlist insurgents, 
with some sort of organization, and acting in apparent con- 
cert. One of these bands, pursued by the military, has 
escaped over the northern border into French territory, 
where it is presumably awaiting an opportunity to return 
into Spain. The accession of Gen. Weyler to power as 
minister of war is regarded as having some connection with 
the general revival of Carlist activity, which followed his 
appointment almost immediately. It has been an open 
secret that Gen. Weyler has strong leanings toward the 
Carlist cause ; and it has even been charged that his failure 
to suppress the late rebellion in Cuba was the result of a 
definite plan on the part of the then captain-general to allow 
the rebellion to continue to the discredit and detriment of 
the government at home. ‘There is every indication that the 
government will be able to suppress the present Carlist dis- 
orders, which are apparently local, and not of sufficient 
scope to promise success for the cause of Don Carlos. 


wt 


AN interesting indication of the policy of Russia, the 
greatest military power in the world, is to be found in the 
part of the budget for the coming financial year which has 
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to do with the imperial plans for the expansion of the navy. 
According to information purporting to be semi-official, the 
naval estimates of the Russian empire for 1901 provide for 
the expenditure of a hundred million roubles in round 
numbers, or, to be exact, 97,097,666 roubles,—a sum ap- 
proximately equivalent to $60,000,000. ‘This appropriation 
exceeds by over 10,000,000 roubles the naval expenditures 
for the current year. The purpose of the Russian govern- 
ment to strengthen its foothold in the Far East is indicated 
by the fact that 5,000,000 roubles of the total appropriation 
are to be expended in improving the harbors and strength- 
ening the fortifications at Vladivostock and Port Arthur. 
These two points Russia evidently intends to prepare for 
full effectiveness in any eventuality that may occur in the 
Far East, without any regard to the costliness of her under- 
takings in that direction. ‘The entire naval budget of 1901 
is strongly indicative of the fact, of which the British ad- 
miralty has been aware for some time, that Russia does 
not intend to remain a third-class naval power longer than 
the Russian treasury can help. The augmentation of the 
Russian navy is proceeding very rapidly and very quietly. 
There are now Russian warships, either under construction 
or awaiting formal acceptance, in the ship-yards of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and Germany. Dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year the Russian government will ex- 
pend 16,000,000 roubles for the construction of new 
warships of various classes. 


Brevities. 


If children play cards for penny points, young men and 
women will play for larger sums. ‘Then the weak and the 
unwary will get beyond their means, and at that point tragedy 
begins. 


If on the continent of Europe, and even in Great Britain, 
pagan symbols, superstitions, and ceremonies still persist, 
how long will it take to root out heathenism in Asia and 
Africa? 


A few of our belated exchanges try now and then to draw 
us into a controversy by rehearsing ancient facts and fictions. 
But what is the use of fighting over things that happened 
before we were born? 


Bishop Potter does right to insist that his clergy, when on 
duty, shall not be insulted by the police, and that mission 
schools and churches shall be protected by the police from 
the ravages of panders and seducers. 


While brutal crimes occur more frequently in some parts 
of the country than in others, there is no State in the Union 
that is wholly free from them. Lynching, whether North or 
South, does not reduce the number of them. 


Some of the calculations which are made to assist in the 
reduction of the number of churches in country towns are so 
cold-blooded and made in such ignorance of average human 
nature that, being carried out, they would merely reduce the 
number of churches without increasing the attendance at 
any of them. 


Arrangements have been made for a meeting in honor of 
the late Dean Everett, to be held at some time and place to 
be appointed,— arrangements to be made by Rev. S. B. 
Stewart, president of the Cambridge Divinity School 
Alumni Association, W. H. Lyon, D.D., president of the 
Ministerial Union, and S. A. Eliot, D.D., president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


At the recent meeting of the Ministers’ Institute the 
“visible church” was defined as “an assemblage of human 
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beings, seeking divine help and mutual aid, that they may 
win and cherish right ideals and realize them in conduct.” 
Here are twenty-six words in which the attempt has been 
made to state all of the essential things which constitute a 
church. We invite our readers to send to the Christian 
Register other definitions of the church, of like brevity. 
Unless the variety is much greater than we expect, we will 
undertake to print all the definitions that may be sent to the 
editor, not exceeding thirty words in length. 


One of the reasons given for lynching in the South in 
cases where conviction by the courts and speedy punishment 
would be certain is that a public trial involves the shameful 
humiliation of the victim, who would be compelled to identify 
and testify against the criminal. There is force in the plea ; 
and, if the question of guilt were always sure to be rightly 
decided, the illegal work of a vigilance committee might 
sometimes be condoned by public opinion. In a recent 
case a woman was for three-quarters of an hour subjected to 
the most extreme suffering while she was examined and 
cross-examined in the presence of a crowd in the court- 
house. There must be some lawful way which has been or 
can be provided: for the doing of justice without such pub- 
licity. In this case undoubtedly the hardened criminals 
suffered less by the exposure than the one who testified 
against them. 


Letters to the Editor. 


An Explanation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Some weeks ago a writer in the Register said of my article 
in the JVew World for June that its “object is to convict 
the preamble of the National Conference constitution of in- 
adequacy as an expression of essential Christianity ’’: and I 
find that others, reading my article with certain preconcep- 
tions, have similarly misunderstood me. Permit me to say 
that, on the contrary, I find no fault with the preamble: I 
am perfectly satisfied with it; for I cannot see that it in any 
way even attempts to express — that is, to define (which is 
what the word “ express’’ must mean here) — essential Chris- 
tianity, and therefore it could not have been my “ object” to 
find any fault with it. Observe its words: ‘These churches 
accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his 
teaching, that practical religion is summed up in love to God 
and love to man.’ It here defines as “love to God and 
man,” zo¢ ‘‘the religion of Jesus,’’ but ‘‘ practical religion.” — 
It does not say or imply “zs practical religion,” but seems 
to mean ‘‘ @// practical religion ;” that is, for instance, Hebrew 
as well as Christian,— thus simply reaffirming the good old 
Unitarian doctrine that the essence of true religion every- 
where is not creed or ceremony, but love; and it then leaves 
the definition of the religion of Jesus, in accordance with the 
honored Unitarian tradition, to every man’s intelligence and 
conscience. It may be paraphrased thus: ‘‘ We accept Chris- 
tianity, not as a creed or ceremony, but as a form of practi- 
cal religion; and we hold that practical religion is summed 
up in love to God and man.” 

This is the way in which many understand the preamble; 
and it has the merit of being liberal, because it presents xo 
definition of Christianity, and no party can then claim the 
preamble as committing the denomination to any particular 
view of Christianity,— except that it is “ DEAT which no 
Unitarian disputes. eS 

But in my article I expressed no opinion about the 
preamble. I merely said that the phrase “love to God ind 
man” is too “ vague” to define Christianity, because it “ma: 
just as well be used to define “pure Judaism.” 

. Cuarvzs A, ’ 
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Lost Youth. 


How lovely was the light of heaven, 
_ What angels leaned from out the sky 
In years when youth was more than wine 
And man and nature seémed divine, 
Ere yet I felt that youth must die! 


Ere yet I felt that youth must die, 
How insubstantial looked the earth ! 
Aladdin-land! in each advance, 
_ Or here or there, a new romance: 
I never dreamed would come a dearth. 


And nothing then but had its worth, 
Even pain. Yes, pleasures still and pain 
In quick reaction made of life 
A lovers’ quarrel, happy strife 
In youth that never comes again. 


But will youth never come again? 
Even to his grave-bed has he gone, 
And left me lone to wake by night 
With heavy heart that erst was light ? 
I lay it at his head,—a stone! 
— Herman Melville. 


Teachers and Preachers, 


BY GEORGE LEONARD CHANEY. 


_ That the schoolmaster is abroad was abundantly shown 
in recent religious conferences. His interest and activity 
in the business of the Church are sure, in the end, to work 
a revolution in church methods. For this service the 
Church ought to be increasingly grateful. The breaking 
up of a system of inefficiency in the religious education of 
the young, and a routine of imbecility in the worship of 
adults, is one of the aids which professional educators may 
give to the Church. In return the Church may. reward 
the school and college with a body of pupils in whom a 
trained sense of religious responsibility may co-operate 
with that enthusiasm for study which used to be held be- 
fore us as the sufficient motive of the higher education. 
Whether our theology, as well as our methods of teaching 
it, is to be benefited by lay contributions, must be decided 
by future developments. 
_ The important issue between Orthodoxy and Unitarian- 
ism is not, as might be inferred from some recent utter- 
ances, the humanity of Jesus, but the adequacy of that 
humanity to exhibit God. To the orthodox believer, he 
that hath seen Jesus hath seen the Father, God was 
in Christ, reconciling the world to himself. Jesus is the 
tevealer of the Supreme Being. It is this belief which gives 
life and interest to Orthodox Christianity. Drop this 
‘ faith, let Jesus be simply a martyr-hero, one of many in 
the human line, and no real representative of God, and you 
lose the secret of Christian trust and hope and joy. 
by But we are moved to this comment on recent contribu- 
tions to religious problems chiefly by Mr. Cummings’s 
ercise on the curve of progress. It was this thesis which 
so ably presented before the Congress of Religion, 
ch won him his degree, so to speak, in the School of 
nity. Those who followed him in his graphic delinea- 
of the way of man and nature, ever nearing, never 
hing the desired goal, found so much of felicitous touch 
comment by the way that the weariness of the journey 
be by his delightful companionship. 

e thought, of course, was not new ; but Mr. Cummings’s 
ing of it was novel, and it opens up a new career for 
board in the evolution of religious education. In 

edical for June, 1867, in a lecture read to the Parker 
nity in April of that year, Dr. F. E. Abbot, a man 
ught will be pondered when our passing fancies 
tten, said: “I see the soul obeying by irresistible 
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attraction the loadstone of eternity, and rising upward day 
by day. I see it moving toward the asymptote of its Ideal 
by the path of the hyperbola.” And later, in a poem too in- 
timate for general distribution, the same hand wrote :— 


“ Not love’s perfection absolute, 
But love’s untiring, undismayed pursuit 
Thou didst decree,— 
Love’s path to be 
For man the sweep of an unending curve, 
Love’s destiny, 
Not to attain, but endlessly to serve, 
To approximate for aye, to aspire, pursue, aesenve | 
Still flies forever the Ideal, 
Still follows after, emulous, the Real. 
Endless Pursuit must be their glorious hymeneal.” 


We know “ how Mr. Frye would have preached it ” and has 
preached it for many years; and his present colleague 
has given us another preaching of the gospel of man’s. up- 
ward career as a child of God. In these extracts we see how 
another prophet and poet of religion has both preached and 
sung it. 

At the risk of offending against the modesty proper to the 
first person, the writer of this article offers the following : — 


Was it Novalis or wise Lessing said, 

If Truth were offered to him in one hand, 

And in the other Truth forever fled, 

Yet ever followed after, he would wed 

The latter? Never mind, I understand 

The choice, but cannot, do not, make it mine. 

I long to know, though knowing were to cease 
From being; to attain, though death were in release 
From ever-striving; to embrace, in fine, 

For one consummate moment, wisdom, love, 

Then let the dewdrop mingle with the flood, 

And life go coursing with great Nature’s blood. 
Enough, for one brief moment, I have lived — below, above. 


Athletics in Schools. 


BY E. P.. POWELL. 


A distinguished college president is quoted as saying: 
‘‘T am disheartened and discouraged at the trend in our 
colleges.: I regard as the predominant evil the prominence 
given at present to athletics. It would seem that in the 
effort to correct the evil of former days — that is, the neglect 
of physical culture —we have gone to the opposite extreme 
of making physical training the principal aim of the college, 
putting scholarship in a subordinate place. I believe Iam 
correct in the statement that at the present time scholar- 
ship is actually taking rank below athletic skill, not only 
among the students, but in the public mind. Competitive 
athletics have wholly changed college ideals, college ambi- 
tions, and college life. When I was a student, our discus- 
sions related to the comparative rank of men in various 
studies; but at the present time one cannot ascertain from 
the student who is best in any department of study. It is 
easy, however, to find out who is the best ball pitcher or 
batter, who is the best ‘ forward,’ ‘ half-back,’ or ‘ quarter.’ ” 
The athletic craze is discussed by one of the educational 
journals as “ the new insanity.” It says: ‘‘ The results ex- 
tending over nearly a quarter of the past century are 
now before the public. Are the hopes realized that were 
aroused? Has it promoted the real ends of the college? 
We assert that athletics tend to moral and intellectual de- 
terioration. The moving forces in the world to-day are 
not from the ranks of college athletes. Is it not time that 
teachers everywhere, in private and public schools, in high 
schools and in colleges, united their influence against 
this ism which consists in the exaltation of the body at the 
expense of intellectual power?” Dr. Lang goes so far as 
to quote approvingly Hawthorne’s very questionable dis- 
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covery, which he made at Brook Farm, that “ intellectual 
activity is incompatible with any large amount of bodily 
exercise. ‘The yeoman and the scholar are two distinct 
individuals, and can-never be wedded into one substance,” 
This is exactly the point which we hold to be unsettled. 
In fact, we believe that the time is rapidly coming when 
the farmer who tills the soil, under the direction of modern 
science, will take front rank as an intellectual and moral 
power. He did it once, and he can do it again. George 
Washington was model farmer and model athlete, as well as 
ideal in statesmanship and in war. We do not believe that 
Hawthorne was right or that his position will be borne out 
by modern data. But athletics, as we now have them, have not 
proved to be a mere disorder. They have done some good. 
When we look back to the thin-legged and short-sighted 
little old men, who made up our college boys of forty years 
ago, with overtoppling brains, and no physical development 
adequate to carry them through a thorough life-work, we 
cannot be sorry to see a race wiser as to their legs, as to 
their arms, as to their feet and their eyes; and we believe 
quite as wise as to their brains. The real point is, What can 
be done with athletics? Have they yet assumed their real 
position? Are they to be a college appendix or shall they 
submit to the college as subordinate or at least correlated 
to philosophy and science? At present the college boy 
places football ahead of everything else. He is on hand 
one week before the term opens, to drill for champion games. 
Would he do this for Latin or mathematics or science? 

So long as we were led to believe that the boys were really 
getting physical self-control, that drill for athletic work made 
them temperate as well as strong and wholesome, we had no 
hesitancy about believing the revolution to be a real evolu- 
tion. But the facts are that athletics do not create a tem- 
per of self-control. Our teams are too often heard from as 
indulging in orgies, after their games, such as never were 
heard of until recently in connection with college life. The 
writer knows that teams are in the habit of throwing off all 
restraint after a game that has been played at a distance 
from college authorities. He has seen the downfall of not a 
few splendid specimens of athletic manhood. That these 
might have lost moral balance if athletics were out of the 
way, does not close the argument. The point is that athletic 
training fails to morally strengthen, because, as now used, it 
is training for a purely physical victory. When that victory 
is attained, there remains in the nature of the case no reason 
for farther self-control and temperance. It is further to be 
allowed that coarse natures are made more coarse, and the 
culture of the college curriculum is not seldom counteracted. 

Dr. Eliot of Harvard is not the only authority of eminence 
who insists on it that, at present, athletics have led and are 
leading to an overtraining of the body,—a training which 
results in premature decay. The facts seem to be that our 
best athletes are not normal men to begin with, but are 
physically mature at an early age. They are likely to be out 
of stock that is ripe at twenty years of age and decaying by 
thirty. This sort of people drop out of life-work — athletes 
or no athletes — just when they seem to be the very examples 
of vigorous life. They frequently develop some latent disease 
like tuberculosis or rheumatism; and it is not improbable 
that the exposure of athletic games hastens the development 
of these ills. There seems to us no good reason why ath- 
letics, in the fullest sense of the word, shall not be taken 
under college control; and so physical training be as much 
a part of college discipline as intellectual training. That 
this will modify present ideas and aims may be true; but is 
it not a wise and just solution of the present difficulty? In 
other words, is the college really sustaining the dignity of 
classic learning by refusing to recognize the culture of the 
body as one of its aims, while the students are almost unani- 
mously creating a differentiation in favor of physical training 
apart from the college? 
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There is a legend the Algonquins tell 
Of power and splendor of the Great White One: 
The God of Light he is, and of the Sun, 
And in their strange lore hath no parallel. 
He, in the Summer, from his citadel, 
Comes to the gates of his dominion, 
And throws them open when the day’s begun, 
And shuts them in the evening. But a spell 
Saps his puissance when the autumn haze 
Spreads.its dim- -shimmering silver on the rills; 
Then to the mountain tops he slowly wends, 
And, idly drowsing on the dreamy hills, 
Puffs at his pipe, and, as the smoke descends, 
Behold our mellow Indian Summer days! 


— Lloyd Miffin. 


Jesus’ Idea of Faith. 


BY F. A. CHRISTIE, MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


We mean, of course, the Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels 
alone. In the Fourth Gospel, which reflects a time when 
men made the choice between Christian and pagan loyalty, 
faith meant allegiance to Christ as the Great Revealer. Faith 
in Christ is, in the Synoptics, on the other hand, a formula 
found only in Matthew xviii. 6; and it is there a patent addi- 
tion to the words of Jesus as found in Mark ix. 42, where Jesus 
is speaking of the faith of a man who holds aloof and is not 
a disciple. 

But is not the theme unprofitable? What Jesus meant 
stands written in the Synoptics these many centuries. It is, 
indeed, written; but how readest thou? The heir of the 
Protestant tradition is apt to read with Pauline associations 
of meaning. Later, perhaps, he discovers that, in the use of 
Jesus, faith was not such a technical term. It did not have 
the connotations of what we may call Paul’s religious system 
of ideas. It had simpler values of confidence, trust, hope. 
It seems to be only accessory and secondary beside the great 
ringing demand for a righteousness of the heart, a righteous- 
ness of love. This way of reading Jesus is an improvement 
on that of the days of doctrine, but it is not the right read- 
ing. ‘True, the word means confident trust; but the meaning 
of any such word depends on the way it makes us act. Be- 
ware of thinking that Jesus meant, Do what is right, and 
trust that it will all turn out well. He meant nothing so com- 
monplace as an accessory comfort of hopefulness about the 
result of righteousness. The kind of righteousness he de- 
manded was impossible without that whole-souled daring 
which he meant by faith. 

The Christian religion did not begin by the presentation 
of a “ meek embodiment of the passive virtues” or by the in- 
doctrination of men with new beliefs. It began with the 
heroism of a man who obeyed the truth in which he believed. 
He believed himself to be the agent of God. He began to 
live and act as such. He summoned others, not to hope and 
believe, but to do what was needful in the crisis of urgency. 
The kingdom and the judgment were at the door; but the old, 
half-hearted, compromising life went on. Men were senti- 
mentally religious, but they were living the life of a perish- 
able world. They hoped for the predicted perfection, but — 
the eye was open to the solicitations of gain and corrupt de- 
sire. ‘They looked on two contrasted, alluring pictures, and 
won neither as a controlling motive. They were in confusion. — 
Life was divided, irresolute, vacillating. Belief in eternal in- 
terests succumbed to fears inspired by the present. The 
dickered with God as an uncertain power. They served 
masters,— God and Mammon. The call of Jesus was: FE 
loose! Serve God alone! MHave a single eye! 
trate your soul on the only eternal treasure! Hate your i 
if you would gain the lasting life! Cast yourself on 
and let the world go! The sleek and prosperous ‘Pha 
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new that he served God because he was getting on in the 
B aeecic- Jesus reserved his. beatitude for the poor. They 
ewere disengaged. Their souls were free, and delivered to 
the ‘great quest. They were free from the great duplicity. 
__ It was in this spirit that Jesus told the rich to sell all. That 
‘was heroism, that was singleness of soul, that was exclusive 
‘devotion. That was not simply to believe in eternity, but to 
“act under the constraint of eternity. That was absolute sur- 
“render of the whole life to the only thing worth while, when 
“judgment was at the door. That was faith. 

_.,.But what about food and raiment and provision for the 
future? Jesus answers that a brooding anxiety over these 
things is the negation of belief in the goodness of God. 
Mere belief. in that goodness is not faith. What reality is 
‘there in a belief which is not acted on? When Jesus bade 
his hearers concentrate all the energies of life on the supreme 
object of the kingdom of God, and to be confident that in the 
‘providence of God the needs of the body would take care of 
themselves (Matt. vi. 33), he was not asking men to believe 
‘it, but to act upon it. Just so when he declared that the vic- 
tory over injury was in turning the other cheek, he expected 
‘men to act with this heroic self-conquest. You believe that 
God forgives the evil-doer, and that God’s nature is your law. 
Then act as if it were so. Love your enemies. Do good to 
them that hate you. You believe that God is compassionate 
love, your Father in heaven. Act as if it were so. Let the 
idea of God as Father determine the content of your con- 
‘sciousness and control your life. ‘Not to know the truth, 
but to be the truth,” that is faith, The young man asked 
what to do in order to win eternal life. Jesus had no new 
doctrine to give him, no new belief. He had not even, at 
first, a new line of doing. Had the young man done what 
God commanded? When the hearer professed this obedi- 
ence, and yet felt no rapture of assurance, Jesus offered him 
no balm of comforting encouragement. He did not indoc- 
trinate with beliefs. It was not his fashion to indoctrinate, 
but to be and do, and to summon other men to do and be. 
‘He told the young man to enact the deed which for a rich 
man would be complete, soul-absorbing faith in God,— to sell 
his goods, become a homeless evangelist, cast himself nakedly 
upon the truth of God’s fatherhood. To act as if existence 
Must agree with truth, that is the faith that is its own as- 
surance. 

. Faith is a word that appeals not to the knowing faculty, 
but. to the will. Its opposite is timidity, fear, inability to 
tisk the truth of the belief. Why are ye so cowardly? Why 
shave ye no faith? (Mark iv. 40.) Fear not, only have faith 
(Mark v. 36). Before the courage of faith, evils beat a re- 
‘treat. Certain diseases were regarded as the work of 
‘demons. Jesus believed that an agent of God had power to 
‘release the captives of Satan. He did not merely believe it: 
‘he invaded Satan’s house, and bound him fast. With such 
invincible faith he healed the sick. Whenever he saw a 
‘sick man coming with absolute assurance of relief, he knew 
the condition of cure was given (Mark ii. 5). He did not 
need to say, “I healed,” ¢/y faith has saved you (Matt. ix. 22). 
Sometimes the absoluteness of the seeker’s faith surprised 
Jesus himself (Matt. xv. 28, Luke vii. 9). If faith was lack- 
_ ing, he could not heal (Mark vi. 6, Matt. xvii. 20). There 
~" ‘was a rule about it: according to your faith be it unto you 
_ (Matt. ix. 29, viii. 13). There is no uncertainty about it: all 
t ngs are possible for the man of faith (Mark ix. 23). 
erefore, when you pray for anything, let the idea of God 
Father completely dominate your expectations. Believe 
‘you receive, and the reality will correspond (Mark 
(24). Nay, have but a tiny grain of absolute faith, and 
pag will pre k4 for you: you will move the ‘fixed 
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this bold saying we catch the sublimity of daring which 
nged to Jesus, the spirit of a man who meant to move a 
le nation, the same faith that could view defeat and 
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death itself as a ransom for many. Who will tell how far it 
was consciously an hyperbole? Certainly he meant that 
whatever seems immutable and resistant to our will must 
yield to the power which faith puts in the will. For faith — to 
repeat — has its life in the volitional sphere. It was not a 
passive, comforting belief, but a great deed,—a thrilling, 
heroic, spiritual deed by which man made a complete appro- 
priation of the idea of God in his life and conduct. Many 
tell us that such a complete opening of the soul to God 
heals and re-energizes a diseased body. Be it so. It is of 
vital importance that men should find the evils of the moral 
realm yielding to the dynamic power of this spiritual act of 
emancipation from the toils of a merely given and accepted 
world. This great discovery is open to all, and the new 
generation is proclaiming it anew. The old naturalism gives 
way to this practical idealism. 

Belief may change, and the world still remain what it was. 
But through faith the old order changes. The spiritual deed 
is the starting-point of a new reality. A handful of resolute 
men, weary of mere praise of rectitude, may begin to live 
with uncompromising rectitude. Then the old organized 
system of knavery, that claimed to be the only reality, begins 
to falter and cower. A new reality has been created by 
faith, The mountain that seemed immutable is moved. 


_This is the truth that gives validity to the claims of mental 


healing and spiritual therapeutics. The great enemy to be 
attacked is fear. The weapon of attack is faith. Be con- 
vinced that you are a child of God. Carry your conviction 
to the point of active faith. Act not as if you were a sinner 
with devils of temptation lurking all about, but as if you 
were a citizen of the realm of the perfect. ‘Then you will 
find the power of the perfect thrilling in you and excluding 
all the old weakness and evil. Then the truth is no longer 
a luxury of thought, but truth for you, that for which you 
will and can love and die. Millions have been stirred 
by the crude stories of Charles Sheldon. In all the crudity 
there is the prophetic faith that conscientiousness will 
work. Men like John Jay Chapman are folly to the poli- 
ticians. Such men believe in the power of rectitude to ini- 
tiate a new order of reality. Whether they are practical or 
unpractical depends on the response we make, creating with 
them a new world or clinging to that which they aim to 
destroy. They are idealists. They indulge in the reckless- 
ness of acting as if truth could justify itself in action. This 
was the practical idealism which Jesus named faith. 


Spiritual Life. 


Here are our lives, shut in, limited, self-absorbed; and 
here are the messages of God, knocking at our door, and be- 
tween the two only one barrier, the barrier of our own wills. 
Religious education is simply the opening of the door of the 
heart.— Selected. 

wt 


It is in our living relation to each other that our love and 
our trust spring up, and throw a divine light on all our con- 
duct. It is in our living relation to God that our love and 
trust in him must take their origin, and not in the intellect 
alone.—/ohn Dendy. 

& 


A man strives to know the everlasting right, to keep 
a conscience void of all offence. His inward eye is pure 
and single, all is true to the eternal right. His moral 
powers continually expand, and by so much more does he 
hold communion with his God. As far as it can see, his 
finite conscience reads in the book the eternal right of God. 
A man’s power of conscience is the measure of his moral 
communion with the Infinite— Zheodore Parker. 
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First Unitarian Church, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


BY HON. HORACE DAVIS. 


To-day we commemorate the founding of our 
liberal faith on the shores of the Pacific. Fifty 
years ago yesterday for the first time public 
religious services were held by the Unitarians 
of this city. San Francisco in 1850 was a 
strange anomaly in human society,—a city of 
men without families, without women or chil- 
dren, without the gentle and civilizing influences 
that belong to home. It was a community of 
men alone, drawn from every part of the world 
by the wild chase for gold, with no background 
of history or family, with no attachments to the 
soil, with no common purpose except material 
gain,—a wild, whirl- 
ing aggregation of 
individual atoms. 
What place had re- 
ligion in such a form 
of society, if society 
we may call it? 

However young Ke 
and strong, we can- nie 
not escape the mys- 3 
teries of life and 
death, of sickness 
and health, the never- 
ending mutations of 
fortune. God is al- 
ways in his world, 
and pleads for recog- 
nition. So among 
this people seem- 
ingly given over to 
material things there 
grew up churches 
and families, then 
schools and libra- 
ries; and society 
slowly sobered down 
to the normal type of 
civic life. The days 
of ’49 gradually be- 
came a memory only, "i 
from which men i% 
drew wild experi- - 
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Mr. Farley continued his administrations till 
April, 1851, when he returned to the Atlantic 
States, and services were suspended. Then fol- 
lowed two frightful catastrophes, the fires of 
May and June, which destroyed nearly the 
whole city. Everything seemed utterly disor- 
Zanized, and for months the entire community 
was absorbed in rebuilding the city and restor- 
ing business to its old channels. 

As soon as the pres$ure was over and a 
breathing-spell came, the Unitarians met again 
to provide themselves with a minister; and in 
January, 1852, they wrote to their clerical friends 
in Boston, asking their friendly services. The 
transaction of business in those days, at arm’s 
length, without telegraph or railroad, was slow 
work at best, when every letter took a month 
between California and New York. But at 
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the church was guaranteed. But these bright 
prospects were soon cast into the deepest shade. 
After. preaching a few Sundays, Mr. Harrington 
was taken ill, and died on the 2d of November. 

It was a stunning blow to the society, but 
they never wavered in their purpose. At their 
next meeting they voted to proceed with the 
building, and instructed their former committee 
to open correspondence again with their clerical 
friends in Boston tor the immediate procure- 
ment of another minister. As the result of this 
correspondence, Rev. Frederic T. Gray, minister 
of the Bulfinch Street Church of Boston, ac- 
cepted a call for one year, and came out immedi- 
ately, reaching here June 19, 1853. 

On the 17th of July the new church on Stock- 
ton Street, near Sacramento, was dedicated. 
Mr. Gray was assisted at the solemn ceremonies 
by Rev. Benjamin 
Brierly, a Baptist 
clergyman, Rev. 
Father Taylor, Rev. 
Jesse Boring, and 
Rev. M. C. Briggs of. 
the Methodist Epis- 
copal church. From 
that time the church 
has had a home of 
its own, and its his- 
tory has been con- 
tinuous. ; 

Ihave lingered 
long upon these early 
details. Many of you 
will pardon me, be- 
cause the story has 
the charm of novelty. 
For me, I dwell upon 
it because I love to 
think of those sturdy 
pioneers, strong, 
hardy men, wno had 
helped to lay the cor- 
ner-stone of this em- 
‘ pire in a wilderness. 
I love to think of 
' them, bringing here 
t the traditions of 
i their fathers, the 
habits of worship, 
the reverence for the 
liberal faith learned, 


In the summer of 
1850, by a happy 
chance, Rev. Charles 
Andrew Farley, a Unitarian clergyman, came to 
this new El Dorado, bent on affairs of his own. 
He was asked to conduct public religious ser- 
vices; and, pursuant to a notice inserted in the 
morning papers, a company of Unitarians as- 
sembled in Simmons Athenzeum Hall on Sunday 
morning, October 20, to worship God after the 
manner of their fathers, under the guidance of 
Mr. Farley. After the services twenty-five men 
remained to provide means for the continuance 
of Unitarian worship, and to take measures for 
the formation of a Unitarian society. The ser- 
vices were continued from week to week, and on 
the 17th of November a society was formed bear- 
ing the name of “The First Unitarian Society of 
San Francisco.” At the same time the place of 
meeting was transferred to a larger audience- 
room in the Museum Building. It marks the 
day of small beginnings to remember that these 
two halls were on California and Sacramento 
Streets, just above Kearny, then the heart of 
the city. 


length the requisite guarantees were offered to 
justify a minister in coming this long journey 
with his family; and in July Rev. Joseph Har- 
rington set sail from New York, arrived in San 
Francisco August 27, and held divine services 
two days later in the United States District 
Court-room, which was crowded to overflowing. 
And very soon the services were transferred to 
Armory Hall, corner of Washington and San- 
some, then the largest hall in town. 

In evidence of the sturdy determination of 
these pioneer Unitarians, before Mr. Harring- 
ton’s arrival a lot had been bought for a church 
building. Soon after the society was reorgan- 
ized under the same name as before, money was 
raised to erect the building, and a Building 
Committee appointed. 

The society now seemed to be assured of pros- 
perity. With a permanent home in sight and 
a minister who was admired in the pulpit and 
respected out of it, who won the hearts of all 
that came near him, they felt that the future of 


perhaps, at a moth- 
er’s knee, turning 
aside from the in- 
tense material life of 1850 and joining hands to 
found a Unitarian church. They were living 
witnesses to the vitality of our religious ideals. 

Mr. Gray organized the congregation into the 
usual activities of a parish of that day. A Sun- 
day-school was formed, and ladies’ benevolent 
society. Divine services were held regularly 
during Mr. Gray’s pastorate. At the end of the 
year he returned East, regretted by all. He 
was a kind, gentle soul; but I: think he had 
little love for the restless California life of those 


days, and was glad to be once more in Boston. — 
On Mr. Gray’s departure in June the trus- — 


tees tendered the use of the church to Dr. 
Scott’s Presbyterian society, which occupied it 
for three months. . 

Our next minister was Rev. Rufus P. Cutler, 


law, and we are still living under that 
In 1856 the church adopted a formal 


which, however, has been twice changed 
that time. After nearly five years’ service 
Cutler resigned the pulpit, and sailed for 
New York on June 6, 1859. On his departure 

. J. A. Buckingham was our pastor, ad 
i crim, and stayed till the arrival of Rev. 
‘Thomas Starr King in April, 1860. 

” The coming of Mr. King marks the beginning 
of a new era in the history of the church. He 
was a young man, only thirty-five years old, 
already settled over a strong parish in Boston. 
He had a national reputation as a_ brilliant 
Tecturer and a preacher of great power; and he 
held a high position in that group of remarkable 

men who formed the society of Boston in 1860, 

That a man of his standing should 
_ leave such attractions and under- 
_ take the trying journey through the 

tropics to make his home in this 

pioneer community indicates the 

growing importance of this State, 
and the consciousness that this pul- 
pit, the only Unitarian position west 
of St. Louis, must be filled by the 
strongest men we had. 

- He arrived on Saturday, April 28, 
and preached the next day. His 
fame had preceded him; and, short 
as the notice was, the church was 
crowded to overflowing. Nor was 
this popularity a mere flash of en- 
thusiasm. Those who heard him 
once came again. The audiences 

continued to fill the church, for a 
new life had entered it. The pews 
were all taken, the debt that had 
accumulated was all paid off, and 
our hopes of prosperity were more 
than’ realized. Outside of the 
church his brilliant lectures drew 
full houses, and his genial manners 

and happy disposition endeared him 
to all who came in personal contact 
with him. Such was the character 
_ of his first year’s work,—to fill the 
_ church, to pay the debt, and knit 
the parish together into a strong or- 
ganization, loyal to him, buoyant 
with hope, and elastic with con- 
scious strength. 

In his second year Mr. King en- 
tered into a very different field of 
labor, whose results reached far be- 
yond his church, and gave him na- 
tional fame. The election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln as President of the 
United States had been followed 
_by the secession of the cotton States 
| February, 1861; and his inauguration led to 
attack on Fort Sumter, and the clash of 
hostile arms in Virginia. 


. 


year. He now felt that his life was worth 
m ore here than in Boston, his opportunity for 

tiotic service was greater. The loyalty of 
lifornia to the federal government was doubt- 
, and she must be won over at any price. He 
ved his connection with the Hollis Street 


forthe Union. You will not expect me to 
‘into details of this arduous, untiring cam- 
; n; but we who lived in the midst of that 


e California to the Union as Mr. King. 

in the fall of 1861 the position of the 

t ppaenliy settled by an overwhelming ma- 
he polls, Mr. King took up the work for 
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|the sick and wounded soldiers. With untiring 
energy he canvassed California and the whole 
North-western Coast as far as Vancouver’s 
Island for the Sanitary Commission, and a mill- 
ion and a half of dollars flowed into their treas- 
ury from the Pacific Coast. His Sanitary Com- 
mission work occupied the summer of 1862. 
Early in that year the erection of a new church 
building was seriously agitated in the society. 
Mr. King earnestly expressed his conviction that 
the parish would not grow in power and in- 
fluence without a change. The old building 
was inconvenient, without any provision for the 
auxiliary societies attached to the church; and 
population had grown away from it to the 


Rey. THoMaAS STARR KING. 


southward, so that it was inaccessible to the 
body of our people. Moved by these conditions, 
on May 31 the society voted to build a new 
church. A lot was bought on Geary Street 
near Stockton; and on Dec. 3, 1862, the corner- 
stone was laid. Mr. King took the deepest in- 
terest in the plans, and a large part of his time 
in 1863 was spent in superintending the build- 
ing. He planned the construction and decora- 
tion, and watched with loving care the gradual 
realization of his designs. At last all was com- 
pleted; and on Jan. 10, 1864, the church was sol- 
emnly dedicated to the worship of God. 

We were very happy in our new home. We 
believed the church would develop fresh power 
under the new conditions, and go on to increased 
usefulness. We had no suspicion of the bolt 
that was about to fall upon us. Mr. King had 
preached but seven Sundays in the new church, 
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when he was attacked by a fatal malady; and 
on the 4th of March he passed away. His 
untiring, ceaseless labors of the four short years 
had exhausted his frail bodily powers, and he 
fell an easy victim to disease. At his funeral 
the city was draped with mourning, and by 
order of the government the guns on Alcatraz 
proclaimed the death of one who had served his 
country well. 

When the news of our bereavement reached 
the East, Rev. Henry W. Bellows of New 
York, then president of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and afterward the father of the National 
Unitarian Conference, was sent out to fill the 
pulpit for six months, until a fit successor of 
Mr. King could be chosen; and, on 
the 7th of September, Rev. Horatio 
Stebbins was installed as our regular 
pastor. Mr. Stebbins, afterward Dr. 
Stebbins, had been settled at Port- 
land, Me., and was regarded as one 
of the strongest and most vigorous 
of our preachers. The selection of 
such men as King, Bellows, and 
Stebbins for this mission testifies 
clearly to the importance in which 
the Eastern Unitarians held this sol- 
itary pulpit, still, in 1864, the only 
outpost of our faith on these West- 
ern shores. 

Before entering on Dr. Stebbins’s 
ministry, let me recall to your minds 
the great advance made in the new 
church over the old as to its struc. 
ture and its internal organization, 
The old building contained simply 
a vestibule and an auditorium. The 
new structure included also a chapel, 
a parlor, a study, and a library room, 
conveniences necessary for the pros- 
perity of the auxiliary societies. 
The pews in the old church were 
sold to the pew-holders, after the an- 
cient custom of New England Con- 
gregational churches. In the new 
church, as in this one the corpora- 
tion retained ownership of the pews. 
The building was paid for by free 
gifts; and the pews were rented, 
but not sold. 

The pastorate of Dr. Stebbins 
covered thirty-five years. I need 
not rehearse them in detail, for the 
incidents are familiar to most of 
you; but I will try to sketch in out- 
line some of the more impressive 
features. During this period we 
have become a society of permanent 
families instead of a group of migratory individ- 
uals. This settled phase of society has given 
the parish much more organic unity, and has de- 
veloped much greater activity in the auxiliary 
organizations connected with it. 

Again, the great increase of population on the 
Pacific Coast has given birth to many sister 
churches of our own faith. Of these there still 
remain about twenty, all founded during these 
thirty-five years. Dr. Stebbins assisted at the 
dedication of the Portland church in 1879, and 
by his presence and words has added dignity 
and power to many other similar occasions 
sincethen. The existence of so many Unitarian 
churches made us feel the need of some bond 
of union between them, and we formed the Pa- 
cific Unitarian Conference in 1885. Its first 
session was held in the old Geary Street 
Church, since which it has held regular annual 
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sessions in different cities. The laying of rails 
across the continent brought to our shore many 
whose names we revere as our heroes and saints ; 
and among the happy memories we cherish are 
the recollections of these visits. Besides the as- 
sociation with Mr. King and Dr. Bellows, the 
Geary Street Church was hallowed by the pres- 
ence of Dr. Furness of Philadelphia, Robert Coll- 
yer, William G. Eliot of St. Louis, Andrew P. 
Peabody, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Joseph Henry 
Allen, Stephen H. Camp of Brooklyn, and the dis. 
tinguished Hindu Mozoomdar. Besides preach- 
ing, Mr. Emerson delivered a series of lectures 
there. In this new church we have listened to 
William R. Alger, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, oe 
ward Everett Hale, Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, Minot J. Savage, John W. 
Chadwick, President Eliot of Har- 
vard University, his son, Rev. S. A. 
Eliot, now president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and Rev. 
George Batchelor, besides other 
clergymen who have been settled on 
this coast. 

In the early seventies Dr. Steb- 
bins resolved to try the experiment 
of theatre preaching, and we hired 
the Metropolitan Theatre for twelve 
consecutive Sunday nights. The 
theatre was crowded clear up to the 
last meeting, with a reverent and at- 
tentive audience. 

We worshipped in the Geary 
Street Church for over twenty-three 
years, when we began to feel that 
again our church was too far down 
town, and it would be better for us 
to move out toward the homes of 
our people. The lot where we now 
are was purchased in 1887, and the 
corner-stone laid on Christmas of 
that year. On Feb. Io, 1889, this 
building was dedicated. During 
part of the interim the use of the 
Temple Emmanuel was kindly given 
us for our Sunday services, and our 
Sunday-school was housed by the 
hospitality of the First Congrega- 
tional Church. In planning this 
new building, no effort was spared 
to adapt it in every respect to the 
various wants of the society; and it 
has fully justified the wisdom of its 
builders. 

After thirty years of continuous 
service, our people thought that Dr. 
Stebbins should be relieved of some 
of the pressure of pastoral duties 
by an associate minister, and invited Rev. Will- 
iam G. Eliot, Jr., of Portland, Ore., to fill that 
position. Accordingly on the 9th of September, 
1894, almost exactly thirty years after Dr. Steb- 
bins’s first sermon in our pulpit, Mr. Eliot was 
ordained as a minister, and installed over the 
parish. After two years of faithful service, Mr. 
Eliot left us to take charge of a parish of his 
own in Milwaukee. 

The remaining incidents of Dr. Stebbins’s min- 
istry are too recent to need any rehearsal on my 
part. 

I have not touched upon the educational and 
charitable work of the church because they will 
be treated by one who is far better able to do 
them justice than I am. 

Perhaps you noticed I have not mentioned the 
names of the many laymen who, in all these 
years, have rendered devoted service to the 
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church. I would gladly have done it, had time 
permitted. One man remains among us who 
listened to Mr. Farley on that first Sunday of 
Unitarian preaching in October, 1850, and who 
has been a stanch friend of the society for fifty 
years, our venerable friend, Mr. John Perry, Jr., 
who, I am happy to say, is with us to-day. May 
he worship with us for many Sundays to come! 
One familiar face among those who have passed 
away rises before me, the father of the society, 
the president of the first and second boards of 
trustees, kind, good, genial, Capt. Macondray, 
always generous to the church, always modest 
in hiding his own generosity, whose interest in 
the society never flagged to the day of his death. 


Rev. Horatio STEBBINS, D.D. 


His memory will always be green in the hearts 
of those who knew him. 

And here with the end of Dr. Stebbins’s ac- 
tive ministry I shall close my sketch. As I 
look back over the half-century, I see a great 
change in the character of our work between the 
early and the later years. The first part was 
devoted to drawing together the elements in 
sympathy with our faith into a congregation. 
The later years have moulded these. elements 
into an organic whole, a church. The same 
changes have taken place in general society. 
The stormy turmoil of early days has passed by, 
and homes and families are bringing sobriety 
and rest. Dr. Stebbins’s work was to build on 
the foundations already laid. Whenever there 
was public work for a clergyman to do, he has 
always been found at the front. He was es- 
pecially interested in education, the corner-stone 
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of all stable society; and his services received 
early recognition. He was made a trustee of 
the College of California soon after his arrival, 
and president of the board. When that institu- 
tion was merged in the State University, he was 
made a regent, remaining on the board twenty- 
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‘six years, from 1868 to 1894; and no man was 


more influential than he in establishing our uni- 
versity education on a high plane. He was a 
regent of Stanford University and a trustee 
of the California School of Mechanical Arts. 
I said that Mr. King lifted the Unitarian 
church from a condition of weakness and ob-- 
scurity, and made it a power in the State. That 
position it has maintained. Dr. Stebbins by his 
character and influence has made us 
feel that we owe our best powers to 
the public good, and I do not believe 
that any body of men and women of 
like numbers in this State wields a 
greater influence for good than this 
church. 

Turning to home matters inside 
the church, the same tendencies 
are visible, greater assimilation and 
stronger organization. The aux- 
iliary societies connected with us 
were never stronger than to-day. 
And yet his greatest power was in 
the pulpit; and his preaching was. 
always to the individual, to you and 
me. Each of us remembers with. 
satisfaction some peculiar phase of 
his preaching, but he impressed me. 
most when speaking of the eternal 
verities of the spirit. God and the 
human soul were realities to him, 
more real than the rocks and hills 
around us. I gratefully acknowl- 
edge my debt to him,—a debt. 
greater than I owe to any man, 
greater than any service of mine 
can pay. 

The book of the past is closed. 
To-day we enter on the second half 
of the century, with praise to God, 
who has given us this church of 
spiritual freedom, with gratitude to 
those strong men who founded it 
and sustained it in its infancy, with 
earnest hope for the future; and 
our hope is well founded. The 
church is united and prosperous. 
Its activities were never more vigor- 
ous than to-day, under the inspirit- 
ing leadership of Mr. Leavitt. Our 
power is great, our opportunities are 
great, our responsibilities are great. 
If we live in the light of the spirit that has 
flowed from this pulpit, when this second period 
comes to its close, and the church has rounded 
its full century, the children now sitting among 
you, who will then occupy our places, will rise 
and call you blessed, and thank God for this 
church consecrated to the love of God and the 
service of man. ; 


Dr. Storrs, Sr., was opposed to extempore 
delivery of sermons, which he called ‘‘rattle- 
brained and hodge-podge.’’ He was deep 
grieved when his son adopted the extem, 
method; but he could not resist the sple 
result, and was reluctantly converted, in 
case at least. Dr. Storrs, Jr., used to s 
‘*My father thought that the only way 
sanctuary oil well beaten was to use a_ 


a spoon.’’ igi i eee 
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_ As was to be expected, the decision of the 
_ judges in the Hall of Fame contest has entirely 
satisfied no one. But it is the selection of the 
name of Gen. Robert E. Lee as that of one of 
the eminent generals of America which ap- 
pears to have most aroused public excitement 
or ire. Happily, the choice has been confirmed; 
and we shall have the honor of showing to all 
the ages that as a nation we can forget, and that 
we reckon a man’s genius by his achievements, 
even though we condemn his use of it in a bad 
cause. 

Was it Motley who said of Alva, or was it of 
Philip, that all his life he looked through the 
narrow loop-hole of the citadel of his own heart? 
There are a lot of that sort of folk whom we are 
always running up against here as elsewhere. 
Such a one is he who wrote in the Brooklyn 
Zagle what purports to be a criticism of Rev. 
John W. Chadwick’s new book, the Life of 
‘Theodore Parker, but which is in fact a vin- 
dictive and impertinent attack upon Mr. Chad- 
wick’s Unitarianism, as well as on Mr. Chad- 
wick himself. Never was a criticism more en- 
tirely evolved from the writer’s own inner con- 
sciousness. This the friends and lovers of Mr. 
Chadwick, who have read his new book and the 
Zagle’s unworthy condemnation of it, will say in 
one voice. Mr. Slicer of All Souls’ Church, 
Manhattan, has already said it in an open letter 
to the Zagle, which has brought down upon him 
a caustic and impertinent reply from its editor, 
who thus admits himself the author of the orig- 
inal review. The narrow loop-hole from which 
this editor looks upon Christ admits to his own 
heart but very little of that spirit of love which 
judges not » for otherwise he never could have 
made so brutal an attack upon a fellow-towns- 
man, who does not need to be told in these col- 
umns what added literary glory he has gained 
by his Life of Theodore Parker. 

Whenever there is a minister ordained here in 
a church of our denomination, one of the pleas- 
antest parts of the programme is the right hand 
of fellowship, in which is pledged the loyal 
and hearty support of every minister in our 
conference. This pledge is not one of mere 
words, Every one of our preachers is a friend 
to his fellow-laborer, when he or his church is in 
need. This spirit of friendly interest took Rev. 
John W. Chadwick out to Yonkers, N.Y., on 
last Sunday evening to give his fine paper on 
William Ellery Channing in the Unitarian 
church of that town. It will also take Rev. 
Merle St. Croix Wright to Yonkers on November 
11, to speak on Theodore Parker; and Mr. 
Slicer there on November 25 to lecture on 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. These three addresses 
belong to a most interesting series of evening ser- 
vices arranged by Rev. Dr. James T. Bixby for his 
church, They are intended to promote religious 
fraternity. With this large end in view, Dr. 
William Hayes Ward, editor of the Zudependent, 
_ will speak on Jonathan Edwards; Hon. Oscar 
Straus, on Roger Williams; Rev. J. Coleman 
_ Adams, on Hosea Ballou; and Dr. Amory H. 
_ Bradford of the Congregational church, Mont- 

air, N.J., on the Message of Horace Bushnell. 
It was Dr. Bradford who so charmed one of 
the vast audiences in Tremont Temple during 
Anniversary Week. 

_ In Manhattan a vesper service is announced 
I] Souls’ on the first Sunday in November, 
and one a month thereafter during the winter. 

"he change that this church made last spring 
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from a chorus choir to a quartette under the 
direction of Prof. Safford has delighted all its 
members, and the music at these evening services 
promises to be very fine. 

Plans for the State Conference of Religion go 
on apace. Plymouth Church has been secured 
for the opening meeting on November 20. The 
second meeting will be held November 21, at 
Rabbi Gottheil’s Synagogue; and the third 
November 22 at the Brick Church (Presbyterian) 
Manhattan. Very interesting is the result of 
the work of Dr. Heber Newton, Rabbi Gottheil, 
and Rev. T. R. Slicer, who, as a committee, have 
been compiling a liturgy, or book of common 
worship, for the use of the coming conference. 
It is made up of selections of Scriptures, prayers, 
and hymns of all ages and religions, and will be 
the most unsectarian liturgy ever prepared. The 
book is being published by Putnam’s Sons, and 
it is hoped it may serve other purposes after 
the conference. Another new book soon to 
appear is a collection of sermons by Mr. Slicer. 

One of the most interesting organizations of 
Manhattan is the People’s Institute, a sort of 
People’s Church, belonging chiefly to wage- 
earners, and having its meeting-place at Cooper 
Union. Few among us here realize the mani- 
fold activities of this Institute. It not only has 
its Sunday evening meetings, addressed by some 
of the foremost ministers of the city, and with 
the largest attendance of any similar organiza- 
tion in the country, but it has its forum on week 
days for the discussion of present problems; 
its school of historic and economic research, so 
popular that the lecture-hall is crowded to the 
doors; and it has a class for the study of the 
history and government of New York City, 
which uses Sunday afternoons in making his- 
torical tours, under proper guidance, to every 
near-by point of interest. Many of our ministers 
have given addresses before the Institute at its 
Sunday evening meetings, notably Rev. Merle 
St. C. Wright and Mr. Slicer. The latter is 
announced again on this year’s programme. 


Literature. 


Essays, Practical and Speculative.* 


There is something very attractive in Dr. 
McConnell’s straightforward, downright man- 
ner of speech. We appreciated this in his 
affectionate depreciation of the Episcopal 
Church, when he wrote its history; and as 
rector of Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N.Y., he 
has given many proofs of it, some of which 
are included in the book which we have now 
in hand. ‘‘The Morals of Sex’’ is his first 
title, and it is not often that those morals 
are treated so frankly in public speech. That 
the treatment is entirely satisfactory we are 
The immorality of un- 
married men is too much taken for granted. 
We do not believe that more of these, from 
twenty to thirty-five years old, are unchaste 
than chaste. Moreover, the essay comes to 
a very lame and impotent conclusion. Agree- 
ing with the best sociologists that the in- 
crease of divorce means an increase of so- 
cial purity, Dr. McConnell would have the 
Church tolerant of divorce, but refuse to re- 
marry divorced people, so setting a premium 
upon social vice. But, if anybody else 


* Essays, PRACTICAL AND Sprcutative. By S. D, 
McConnell, D.D., D.C.L. New York: Thoukas Whit- 
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chooses to remarry divorced people, these are 
welcome to their good luck; and there must 
be nothing done to make them otherwise than 
at ease in Zion. 

In ‘*Church and Clergy,’? Dr. McConnell 
has given us a drastic arraignment of church 
methods which make it almost impossible for 
a man with a family to find a parish that will 
support him decently. With a candidate in 
mind, Dr. McConnell wrote to seventy 
bishops, and got fifty-nine answers, only two 
of them even approximately favorable. The 
gravamen of his arraignment is that the Free 
Church idea and practice is responsible for 
this condition of affairs. In a third chapter 
we have the same subject continued in a 
sweeping denunciation of the theological 
schools. There is much wholesome truth in, 
this chapter, with some extravagant expres- 
sions. In ‘*Broad Churchmen and Narrow,’’ 
we have an article that was originally pub- 
lished in the Mew World. It contends for 
the recital of the creeds coz amore, without 
any pretence of believing them to be true 
statements,—merely ‘‘things formerly be- 
lieved among us.’’ 

The succeeding chapters are all interesting 
as indicating the wonderful transformation 
that is taking place in circles nominally 
orthodox. On page 207 we have the well- 
known poem, — 


‘*The parish priest of austerity 
Climbed up to a high church steeple, ’’ 


attributed to Bishop Huntington. It is a 
poem which the good bishop likes and often 
quotes, but it is none of his. So he writes 
us, and also that the actual author is ‘‘a man 
in Faribault, Minn.,’’ whose name, alas! he 
has forgotten. If any one knows, let him 
now speak up or forever after hold his peace. 


AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY. 1787-1899. 
Selections illustrating the Editor’s Critical 
Review of American Poetry in the Nineteenth 
Century. Edited by Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man. Boston: Houghton, Mifilin& Co. $3. 
As Stedman’s Victorian anthology illustrates 
his volume on the Victorian poets, so his 
American anthology, just issued, illustrates 
‘*the poets. of America.’’ When Mr. Sted- 
man told a New York publisher that he in- 
tended to make his book a companion to the 
British volume, he replied, off-hand, ‘‘ You 
can’t make it half so good as the other: we 
haven’t the material.’’ Now, having ended 
his work, our editor believes that this volume 
is the more significant of the two. The 
reader is inclined to agree with him, when, 
searching through these handsomely printed 
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pages, he finds the work of more than six 
hundred Americans who are accounted worthy 
to be represented, and misses the names of 
many that he expected to find among them. 
That some are included, while others are not, 
leads one to remark that even Mr. Stedman is 
not omniscient, But the wonder is that so 
many are found worthy. The standard Amer- 
ican poets, the few whose names would be 
mentioned as representative of American 
literature, have written many things which 
were no better than the single poems or the 
few poems written by those who never would 
be mentioned among the ‘‘poets of America.’ 
Excepting a few of the masterpieces of those 
who are well known, this collection shows 
that a volume might be made up from the 
fugitive writings of the many that would 
equal the work of the few whom everybody 
knows. This is a significant fact of great 
importance in our estimation of the common 
life of the American people. That which 
the professional poet does habitually, the 
amateur does occasionally; but the quality in 
both is the same. This book has no rival, 
and for the present can have none. The 
industry, the poetic insight, the literary skill, 
and the editorial experience that have gone 
into it are the unique qualities of the gifted 
author of this anthology. The brief bio- 
graphical notes are sufficient for the use of 
the ordinary reader. The volume is a credit 
both to the editor and to the publishers, from 
every point of view which comes within the 
limit of the cost. 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Being the Au- 
thentic Edition of Webster’s Unabridged Dic 
tionary, comprising the Issues of 1864, 1879, 
and 1884, thoroughly revised and much en- 
larged under the Supervision of Noah Porter, 
DD., LL. D., with a Voluminous Appendix, to 
which is now added a Supplement of Twenty- 
five Thousand Words and Phrases. W. T. 
Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., Editor-in-chief. 
Springfield, Mass.: Published by G. & C. 
Merriam Company. —We are prepared to wel- 
come this new edition because Webster’s /n- 
ternational Dictionary has been our daily com- 
panion for many years. We do not know 
where the same amount of valuable informa- 
tion may be obtained at the same cost in 
such compact form. The exigencies of book- 
making make a thoroughgoing revision of 
such a work in a new edition impossible, on 
account of the expense. We have therefore 
in this edition an appendix of 238 pages, 
containing over 25,000 words, some of them 
old and rare words, which have been hunted 
down to make the list complete, but most of 
them new words, which have been brought 
into use by the inventions, sports, wars, and 
explorations of the last ten years. That these 
new words should be set by themselves in a 
supplement is not altogether a disadvantage. 
The long list of them shows the immense ex- 
pansion of thought and life since 1890, and 
is in itself a short history of the period. 
Some of these words are on trial, and will be 
changed or set aside for better terms. The 
intelligent reader will know where to look 
for the new words which describe the new 
things which have recently come to notice. 
Any one familiar with the later editions of 
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the dictionary knows that the fads and fancies 
of the original editor have been eliminated, 
while his standard of ideal excellence has 
never been absent from the minds of the more 
recent editors. W. T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education, is the chief of 
staff under whose supervision this work has 
been completed. 


THE HIDDEN SERVANTS. By Francesca 
Alexander. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—The pen and pencil sketches of Ital- 
ian peasant life, published years ago, with 
the glowing recommendation of Ruskin, made 
many familiar with the name of Francesca 
who have known nothing of her life since. 
Anna Fuller contributes an introduction to 
this book of legends, in which she draws a 
tender picture of the poet-artist, sitting in 
her quiet green-latticed room overlooking the 
Grand Canal in Venice, and half chanting, 
half reciting these old stories which she has 
learned partly from ancient, curious books 
and partly from the lips of country people, 
with strong faith and simple modes of 
thought. It is a pitiful thing to think that 
Miss Alexander’s eyes permit her no longer 
to work at ber beloved drawing; but of this 
misfortune she says herself, quoting the old 
Italian proverb, ‘‘When God shuts a door, he 
opens a window.’’ And this lovely work of 
turning into simple rhymes these beautiful 


old legends is the blessed faculty that takes. 


the place of the drawing. The poems are 
deeply religious in feeling; and their sim- 
plicity is the same as that which character- 
ized Zhe Story of Jlda, of which Cardinal 
Manning said, ‘‘Such flowers can grow only 
in the garden of faith, over which the world 
of light hangs visibly. ’’ 


KELEA: THE SuRF RIDER. A Romance 
of Pagan Hawaii. By Alexander Stevenson 
Twombly. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. $1.50.—-This story is properly de- 
scribed as a romance. The darkest shades of 
pagan life in Hawaii are entirely omitted. 
The result is the presentation of characters 
and events which accord with all we know of 
the old life in the Sandwich Islands, quali- 
fied by the remark that to leave out the dark 
features of pagan life completely changes the 
tone of the picture. The idealized savages 
of this story correspond to the notions of 
savage life entertained in the days of Mon- 
taigne and Rousseau. Bearing in mind the 
fact that these are impossible men and 
women, the story is attractive, and engages 
the interest throughout. The great moral 
change that was coming, and of which the 
tokens were many when white men first ap- 
peared in the islands, is indicated in this 
romance, and fits very well the attempt to 
idealize the savages of Hawaii. Take it 
altogether, the story is much more to be com- 
mended for general reading than it could be 
if it were a faithful transcript of pagan life, 
with its unspeakable license and brutality. 


THE YOUNG AND OLD PURITANS OF Hat- 
FIELD. By Mary F. Wells Smith. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1£.25.—This is the fourth 
volume of Mrs. Smith’s ‘‘Young Puritan 
Series,’’ in which is told again, with un- 
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usuual regard for historical accuracy, stirring 
tales of the early settlements in Western 
Massachusetts and the horrors of King 
Philip’s War. In 1677 twenty captives, 
largely young children, were carried away by 
the Indians from Hatfield and Deerfield to 
Canada; and the account of the effort to 
rescue them and their final return to the set- 
tlements is one of the many early narratives 
which make truth seem more incredible than 
fiction. It is a good thing for children of 
to-day to know at what a price their present 
liberty and prosperity were purchased. One 
of the children of this band, the tiny baby 
born in captivity, became the ancestress of 
Oliver and Sophia Smith, whose bequests, 
the Smith School of Agriculture, Smith Col- 
lege at Northampton, and Smith Academy at 
Hatfield, have made their names known far 
beyond the borders of their native State. 


BRENDA: HER SCHOOL AND HER CLUB, 
By Helen Leah Reed. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50.—In writing a story for young 
girls, Miss Reed has entered a new field of 
literary work, no less promising, perhaps, 
than that represented by her earlier book, 
Miss Theodora, which showed to advantage 
the author’s familiarity with certain charac- 
teristic features of Boston social life. The 
new story is equally of Boston Bostonian, but 
it presents the Beacon Hill school-girl in a 
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s attractive light than was really necessary. 
Among the incidents of the story are a foot- 
ball game on Holmes Field, a visit to Dr. 
Holmes, and a bazaar held by the Four Club. 
In the conversations, general range of ideas, 
and conventional occupations of these school- 
girls, we have perhaps a realistic picture; but 
one never has the feeling of getting down to 
the real human creature underneath the out- 
side appearance. It is quite likely that this 
book will be followed by one or more show- 
ing how these same girls are broadened and 
deepened by experience and contact with life. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST, AS REPRESENTED IN 
ArT. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. —That 
this is the third edition of Canon Farrar’s 
story of the Life of Christ, as told by the 
artists of all the Christian centuries, is suffi- 
cient evidence of the hold it has taken on 
popular interest and regard. His desire in 
preparing it was to indicate the influence 
which successive epochs and artists had upon 
Christian art, according as the prevailing 
feelings of the time were devout or undevout, 
pure or superstitious. In this way he follows 
the great phases of religious thought, as they 
have changed from age to age. He does not 
enter the province of the art critic. Indeed, 

_ the book is written less from love of art than 
because the writer wished to illustrate 
thoughts about religion and the Founder of 
Christianity. The book is provided with 
numerous illustrations. The frontispiece 
represents Ze Beau Dieu d’ Amiens, from the 
sculpture on the west front of Amiens Cathe- 
dral, which Ruskin selected as the noblest 
ideal of Christ known to him. 


RIVERSIDE ALDINE’ CLASSICS. Five 
Volumes. Zvangeline, Longfellow; Snow- 
bound, etc., Whittier; One-hoss Shay, etc., 
Holmes; Sir Launfal, etc., Lowell; Legends 
of Province House, etc., Hawthorne. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 50 cents each vol- 
ume.—In time to have a wide circulation 
among the gift-books of the season, we note 
this series of gems from five great American 
writers. The volumes are small 16mo, 
Pickering style, with blue covers stamped in 
gold, gilt tops, frontispieces, and editors’ 
notes. The familiar initials, ‘‘H. E. S.,’’ 
indicate the careful and scholarly work of 
Horace E. Scudder. The publishers and 
printers have done their best to make these 
volumes beautiful specimens of the art of 
book-making. The lovers of good literature 
and skilful handiwork will be glad to assist 
in circulating them. The work of Aldus 
_ Manutius made his style of book-making 
classic, and therefore a fitting vehicle for the 
Se segant productions of our best American 
authors. 


Ropert Tournay. By William Sage. 
- Boston Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.56.— 
it Ae impossible to remember even the names 
of all the romances which have had as a hero 
ne gallant officer of France, who lived in 
blous times, drew his sword for the pro- 
on of his friends and the confusion of his 
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least, for atime. The theme has become an 
old one in the last four years; but it is as 
good to-day as ever, and in the hands of a 
good story-teller has perennial possibilities 
of freshness and interest. This is a romance 
of the French Revolution, and famous Revo- 
lutionary scenes and characters are introduced. 
The climax comes with the downfall of 
Robespierre, and the two or three chapters 
preceding are breathlessly interesting. In 
short, the entire book is well worth reading, 
and deserves to be remembered among the 
books of its class. Mr. Sage is a son of 
Abby Sage Richardson, and has dramatized 
the book for Mr. Frohman, with her aid. 


ALMostT AS Goop As A Boy. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 
Miss Douglas has written a great many good 
stories for girls, choosing. her heroines from 
the ranks of those earnest, warm-hearted, fun- 
loving maidens who look upon girlhood not 
as all play-time, but as a preparation for 
something finer and better. Mabel McAllis- 
ter, the eldest of five sisters, shows that she 
is almost, or quite, as good as a boy in her 
efforts to help support the family, suddenly 
left without the father who had made life 
easy for them. She is led into paths some- 
what different from those in which girls are 
usually supposed to earn money, in novels at 
least; and her experiences vary the usual 
order of such attempts. The story is quite 
as good as the earlier books which made Miss 
Douglas a favorite with the girls of a past 
generation, and it may show the beauty of 
patient, loving service to other girls quite 
equal in ability to Mabel. 


RED JACKET, THE LAST OF THE SENECAS. 
By Col. H. R. Gordon. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50.—Col. Gordon has an 
especial fondness for writing books about Ind- 
ians, —a liking in which his boy readers seem 
to encourage him. Pontiac, Tecumseh, and 
Osceola have each been the central figure of 
one of his books; and Red Jacket fully de- 
serves his turn. He lacked the ability of 
‘*the greatest American Indian that ever 
lived,” Tecumseh; and his duplicity and 
double-dealing and cowardice differentiated 
him from King Philip and Pontiac. But he 
is important in American history as the 
greatest orator of his race, and as one who 
became an admirer of Washington and a 
friend to the American people. Col. Gordon 
describes the invasion of the country of the 
Six Nations by Gen. Sullivan in 1779, when 
forty Indian towns were destroyed. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WorKS 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Cambridge 
Edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.—Mrs. Browning still keeps her place in 
the hearts of a wide circle of readers. This 
edition brings her work in convenient and 
attractive form within the reach of all 
her admirers. It gives them all necessary 
critical comment and information. In addi- 
tion to the head-notes to poems and groups 
of poems, Mr. Scudder has furnished in the 
appendix some of her prose work, showing 
her intellectual tastes, and also notes and 
comments from her letters which show the 
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quality of her mind. This edition brings 
within the reach of the many who love good 
literature the works of the poets, with ap- 


proved texts, good editing, and scholarly 
tones. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOR. 
By John MacWhirter, R.A. With. Twenty- 
three Examples in Color by the Author, and 
an Introduction by Edwin Bale, R.I. New 
York: Cassell & Co. $2.50.—What one of 
the innumerable people who try to work in 
water-color would not be delighted if an 
artist of experience and reputation should 
open the doors of his studio, with an invita- 
tion to enter and see how he has done his 
work? In this attractive manual we have 
general directions for the beginner who would 
be an artist, with twenty-five illustrations 
from the work of MacWhirter, with detailed 
information as to the colors used in each 
case and the way in which they were laid on. 
The plan is a new one, and cannot fail to 
assist amateurs who are working at home. 


THE SECRET OF THE CRATER. By Duffield 
Osborne. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.—This romance of a beautiful princess, a 
brave young lieutenant, and an imaginary 
island in the South Pacific was first published 
in magazine form under the title 4 Mountain 
Moloch ; but it has been entirely revised by 
the author for its publication as a book. The 
mountain Moloch, to whose evil divinity the 
princess is to be sacrificed, is a volcano, 
whose eruptions are interpreted by the 
islanders to be significant of the wrath of the 
god at a delayed sacrifice. The various mys- 
terious complications that bar the way of the 
lover, the horrible slaughter that places vic- 
tory within his reach, and the unusual form 
assumed by the developed civilization of the 
island are exciting features of the story. 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN OF THE BLACK 
Stock. By Thomas Nelson Page. [)lus- 
trated by Howard Chandler Christy. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.— 
This book is at once delicately done and 
convincing. Everything about it, author’s 
text, printer’s work, Christy’s illustrations, 
and the binding, harmoniously support each 
other in ‘making the impression upon his 
reader that the author wished to make. The 
old gentleman in the black stock and the 
young lady in dainty muslins are brought 
together in picturesque contrast, and both 
play into the hands of the hero of the story 
in the most delightful way. It would be 
difficult to find a more attractive gift-book. 


THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL, By Katharine 
Pyle. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 
This dream-story for small children tells of 
a wonder country where all the toys are alive. 
Little Mary has various strange adventures in 
her search for Kris Kringle. She is hindered 
by her own gingerbread doll, who began to 
walk and talk as soon as she reached Toyland. 
Mr. Noah is very disagreeable at first ac- 
quaintance, and an old wooden grandmother 
doll shuts her up in a box. A Christmas 
angel shows her the way at last, and the 
promise that she shall receive him for a 
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Christmas present is fulfilled after her awak- 
ening in an unexpected way. 


Two LITTLE STREET SINGERS. By Nora 
A. M. Roe. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.— 
Mrs. Roe has written sympathetically of the 
troubles of two little waifs, who pass for the 
children of an Italian harper, and who earn 
money for him by singing and dancing with 
their tambourines. They make friends in the 


country, and are led gradually into ways of. 


pleasantness. The little girl is found at last 
by her father, and the children are effectually 
removed from their poverty and unhappiness. 
The pathos of the book is not overdone, and 
the various mysteries and tangles of the situ- 
ation are straightened out in the most satis- 
factory fashion. 


DorIs, AND HER Doc, RopNEy. By Lily 
F. Wesselhoeft. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Mrs. Wesselhoeft is a strong advocate 
of that simple, natural life for children which 
is the best environment for little ones, and 
her books take their small readers straight 
into the delights of outdoor life and the 
pleasure of companionship with animals. 
Her dogs and cats are quite as individual as 
her children, and she enters into their joys 
and troubles with equal concern. She does 
not try to provide exciting incidents for her 
stories, but is content to let the children 
develop much as they might in real life. 


THE RoaD TO NOWHERE. By Livingston 
B. Morse. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—Since Alice in Wonderland has been 
accepted as a classic, it is not strange that 
numerous writers have followed in similar 
lines. Few among them have been so suc- 
cessful, however, as has Mr. Morse in this 
interesting recital of the dream adventures of 
Jack and Kitty. The characters introduced, 
the whimsical turns of thought, the funny 
plays on words, and the absurd arguments 
will frequently remind Adice’s lovers of the 
earlier book. The illustrations, in red and 
black, are by Edna Morse. 


A GARNER OF SAINTS. By Allen Hinds, 
M.A. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 
$1.25.—This collection of the legends and 
emblems usually represented in art is intended 
primarily for travellers, and it possesses the 
advantages of readiness for reference and por- 
tability. Moreover, the subject-matter is 
well handled; and the book will be welcome 
to many a stay-at-home body who is inter- 
ested both in art and in the ancient legend- 
lore, but who can hardly afford the expensive 
volumes of Mrs. Jameson. 


Miscellaneous. 


Unity Items, published in Neponset by 
George E. Littlefield, goes with him to his 
new parish in Haverhill, under the new name, 
the Avie/. Subscriptions, at 40 cents a year, 
are received at his new address. 


Familiar Fish is a practical book on fresh- 
water game fish, written by Eugene McCarthy, 
successful angler and good fisherman, as Pres- 
ident Jordan calls him in the introduction, 
In order to teach the how, when, and where 
of fishing, Mr. McCarthy begins at the be- 
ginning,—the hatching and breeding of the 
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various game and food fishes, following this 
with a study of their distinguishing marks, 
names, and habits. Then the information 
about tackle has its turn; and special sugges- 
tions are given, adapted to the different kinds 
of fish. A chapter on camping and two or 
three of a more miscellaneous character con- 
clude the book, which is full of interest 
and instruction for every one who ever feels 
the impulse to go a-fishing. And this class 
includes, says President Jordan again, ‘‘every 
healthy boy, every right-minded man, and 
every uncaged woman.’’ The book is pub- 
ished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and sold for 
$1. 50. 


Among the new books which have a dis- 
tinct holiday significance are the two com- 
panion volumes published by Dana Estes & - 
Co., entitled respectively Among the Great 
Masters of Literature and Among the Great 
Masters of Music. Each book contains thirty- 
two reproductions of famous paintings, se- 
lected with much care by Mr. Walter Row- 
lands, in which these masters of literature or 
music appear. For instance, Brozik’s ‘‘ Pres- 
entation of Petrarch and Laura,’’ Ender’s 
‘Shakespeare Reading before Queen Eliza- 
beth, ’’ Ward’s ‘‘ Dr. Johnson in the Ante-room 
of Lord Chesterfield,’’ ‘‘Mozart and Mme. 
Pompadour,’’ from a painting by V. de Pa- 
redes, ‘Gluck at the Trianon,’’ ‘‘ Paganini 
in Prison,’’ and other equally interesting and 
celebrated pictures are here which one could 
find only with difficulty elsewhere. Around 


them Mr. Rowlands has woven a text which 
sketches the life of each writer or musician, 
explains the picture, and includes many a 
good anecdote,—a plan of arrangement which 
insures the reading of the successive chapters. 
The books are sold in separate boxes, at 
$1.50 each. 


A “ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE” 
DRAWING 
HEN a lad of fourteen can 
make as good a picture as 
this, his talent should be devel- 
oped and encouraged; this is 
what the “St. Nicholas League ” 
aims to do. It is a new depart- 
ment in “St. Nicholas” (the best 
children’s magazine in the world). 
The League offers prizes monthly 
for the best drawings, poems, 
stories, etc. 

“Nature and Science” is an- 
other new and popular depart- 
ment in “St. Nicholas.” The 
editor knows just how to interest 
young readers. 

New subscriptions for “St. Nicho- 
las’? should begin with the current 
number. Price, $3.00 a year. Every 
reader has the advantage of the depart- 


ments “St. Nicholas League” and 
“Nature and Science.” 


The Century Co, 
UNION SQuarE, NEw York. 
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The Magazines. 


The college number of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post has had a wide circulation, as it 
deserved. Every week increased the subscrip- 
tion list of this popular paper, which in a 
short time has made itself appreciated. 


_ The Woman’s Home Companion has gained 
greatly in popularity during the last year. 
‘The Thanksgiving number is notable for its 
articles on preparations for Thanksgiving and 
on winter fashions, but the literary features 
are by no means omitted. Articles by Robert 
Grant, Lilian Bell, and a serial by Francis 
Lynde, together with several short stories and 


ber. 


St. WVicholas is as attractive as ever in the 
stories and illustrations that fill its November 
number. Two new serials have begun, and 
there is the usual supply of short stories and 
good verse. Many readers turn first, in these 
days, to the new department of the St. 
Nicholas League, which is, so far as we 
know, unique among magazine features. It 
offers an object-lesson for young people who 
wish to learn to write, and its suggestions 
man well be heeded by many an older stu- 

ent. 


: 

_ The November Century begins the thirty- 
: first year of this magazine; and this is to be, 
. so the publishers announce, a year of romance, 

in the course of which it will present an un- 
: usual number of short stories by famous 
| writers, besides two or three serials running 
_ through six months or more. The opening 
q chapters of a novelette by Hamlin Garland 
are here, besides short stories by Stockton, 
| David Gray, Charles Dudley Warner, Arthur 
Colton, and George S. Hays. An outdoor 
paper by Maurice Thompson and an article 
- - on ‘A New Sculptor’’ are illustrated in color 
printing. There are several articles besides 
these stories, and in this number the winners 
of the Century prizes for this year are an- 
nounced. 


In the November issue of the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics (published for Harvard 
University by G. H. Ellis, Boston), Prof. 
Jenks of Cornell writes on ‘‘The Trusts: 
Facts established and Problems unsolved.’’ 

| That well-known expert on the trust question 
here sets forth what he believes to be really 
known regarding the trusts, and what prob- 
lems he believes are still open for inquiry 
and discussion. F, A. Fetter of Stanford 
University discusses at length the various 
definitions of capital, reviewing the recent 
literature of the subject, and finally setting 
forth his own views. Mr. F. B. Hawley of 
New York writes on ‘‘ Enterprise and Profit,’’ 
. maintaining that profit in essentials is a re- 
ward for the taking of risk, and incidentally 
discussing the functions of the speculator and 
the effects of speculation. Prof. W. Z. Rip- 
ley of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology writes on the ‘‘Capitalization of 
Public-service Corporations,’’ discussing the 
various principles along which legislation 
may proceed in regulating the use of stocks 
and bonds, and describing the experience of 
Massachusetts. There are ‘‘Notes and Mem- 
oranda’’ on ‘‘ Heredity in its Social Aspects, ’’ 
on ‘*The Measurement of Excess of Produc- 
tion over Consumption,’’ and on ‘‘The Ger- 
man Coinage Law of 1900.’’ The number 
. concludes with the usual full ‘‘ Bibliography’’ 
_ of current publications on economics.. 


A new number of Poet-ZLore is always re- 
newed evidence of the faithfulness with which 
the leading aim of its editors is followed, —an 
_ aim which we like to restate often: ‘‘Its ob- 
jec is to bring life and letters into closer 
4 with each other. . . . It considers liter- 
atu as an exponent of human evolution 
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numerous other articles, appear in this num-. 
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rather than as a finished product, and aims to 
study life and the progress of ideals.’’ The 
fiction of this number includes a tale from 
the Russian, entitled ‘‘The Dangerous De- 
sire for Growth in a Glass House’’; a modern 
love story by Edward Broderick; William 
Morris’s version of ‘‘Frithiof, the Bold,’’ an 
Icelandic love-story in the fourteenth century ; 
and a musical tale by A. L. Mearkle, called 
“*The Last Encore.’’ Harriet Monroe contrib- 
utes a dramatic fragment, ‘‘ After All,’’ which 
pictures the future of two ‘‘fools who missed 
the perfect hour,’’ which is in its way a 
Browning thought turned into musical but 
less virile verse. Among the appreciations 
and essays are articles by Anna Cox Stephens, 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., Fanny Hale Gardi- 
ner, and Rev. Harry White. The leading 
review discusses ‘‘Richard Hovey’s Promise 
and Work,’’ the conclusion of which is, 
**Richard Hovey was one of the most richly 
endowed poetic personalties this country has 
yet produced, combining lyric fervor with the 
dramatic instinct to a degree not found in 
any other of our poets, and adding to these 
the scholar’s equipment with the artist’s sense 
of form.’’ 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Male in & Co., Boston. 
Orpheus. A Masque. By Mrs. Fields. $1.00. 

Reynolds. By Estelle M. Hurll._ 75 cents. 

The House behind the Cedars. By Charles W. Chesnutt. 


1.50. 

A Little Tour in France. By Henry James. $3.00. 

Friend or Foe. By Frank Samuel Child. $1.50. 

A White Guard to Satan. By Alice Maud Ewell. 

From D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Heath’s Home and School Classics. Nine Numbers. 
15 cents each. : 

Episodes from Dumas’s Monte Cristo. 30 cents. 


From H. M. Caldwell Company, Boston. 
Mother Wild Goose and her Wild Beast Show. Verse 
and pictures by L. J. Bridgman. $1.25. 
From Sibley & Ducker, Boston. 
Lyrical Vignettes. By F. V. N. Painter. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. . 
The Bible for Learners. Sunday-school Edition. 
volumes. Each $1.50. 


From Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 
The Paradise of the Pacific. By G. Waldo Browne. 
Ted’s Little Dear. By Harriet A. Cheever. 50 cents. 


From the Eulian Publishing Co., Salem. 
Evolution of Immortality. By Rosicruciz. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. | . 
An Introduction to the New Testament. By Benjamin 


Wisner Bacon. 75 cents. ' 
The Dream Fox Story Book. By Mabel Osgood Wright. 


From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days. By Geraldine 


Brooks. $1.50. Ae 
Helps for Ambitious Girls. By William Drysdale. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Mooswa. By W. A. Fraser. £25 
The Girl and the Governor. y Charles Warren. 


From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
The Riddle of the Universe. By Prof. Ernst Haeckel. 
.50. 
E Srerr's By Mrs. Humphry Ward. $1.50. 
Devil Tales. By Virginia Frazer Boyle. $1.50. 
A Bicycle of Cathay. By Frank R. Stockton. $1.50. 


From G. P. Puinam’s Sons, New York. 
Historic Towns of the Southern States. Edited by 


L P. Powell. $3.50. 
The Moving Finger writes. By Grace Denio Litchfield. 


$1.25. 


Two 


$1.50. 


$1.50. 


25 
ai Ludlow. By John M. Taylor. 
From the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
Report of the Commissioner of Education. 

F; . B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

The One Man's Country. By Herbert Welsh. $1.00. 
From D. P. Elder and Morgan Shepard, San Francisco. 
The Religion of Democracy. By Charles Ferguson. 50 


cents. 
Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Airiness. For the piano. By Arnoldo Sartorio. 


Little Rogue. For the piano. By Heinrich Hofmann. 

Under the Lindens. For the piano. By. Paul Beaumont. 

To Begin With. For the piano.’ By Nikolai von Wilm. 

A Little Song of Italy. For the piano. By Arnoldo 
Sartorio. 5 ° 

Menuet. For the piano. By Marie von Hammer. 

Poémed’Amour. Forthe piano. By Marie von Hammer. 

La Chasse au Papillon. For the piano. By Marie von 
Hammer. 4 7 

In the Garden. For the piano. By C, Gurlitt. 

Melody. For the piano. By Heinrich Hofmann. 

Poet’s Dream. For the piano. By E. S. Phelps. 

A Frolic. For the piano. By Arnoldo Sartorio. 

Led On. Sacred Song. For low voice. By Frank H. 
Brackett. i ; 

Military March. For the piano. By Arnoldo Sartorio. 
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Child’s Quotation Calendar for 1901. 


Illustrated by Albertine Randall Wheelan. 


’ Selections for every day in the year from Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Eugene Field, Lucy Larcom, Gelett Burgess, 
and other writers for children. 
Cover in Colors. Boxed. 
PRICE (including postage), $1.25. 


Address CHANNING AUXILIARY, Corner GEARY AND 
FRANKLIN STREETS, SAN FRANcIscO, CAL. 


“A series of distinct value.... Should be familiar in 
every household.’’—San FRANCISCO ARGONAUT. 


NUGGET 


DON’T WORRY; Portrait—Zerson. 
PHILOSOPHIC ; Portrait—Cardyie. 


Six Dainty PATRIOTIC; Portrait— Washington. 
Volumes EDUCATIONAL; Portrait—P/ato. 
at 45 cents 


; HISTORICAL; Portrait—J/acauley. 
er vol. 
tlle. QUAINT ; Portrait—Fudler. 
“Compiled wisely and of the most precious matter.”’— 
Boston Courier. 


“Nothing could be happier in conception or more simply 
artistic in execution,” —PAdladelphia Call. 


*,*AU Booksellers or the Publishers, 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, = New York. 


A New Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The book is handsomely printed on fine 
paper, and bound in vellum cloth, colored 
edges. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, - = - 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


Boston. 


The sermons which make up this volume 
were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 
during the season of 1897-98. They are 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 
the sake of preaching to a larger congregation 
than can be reached on Sunday morning. 


PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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If Mother didn’t Care! 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


Then she would say, ‘Well, run and play: 
You needn’t go to school to-day. 


The fountain, mark, plays in the park: 
Go, play with it till after dark! 


In case you’re drowned, don’t make a sound: 
Just struggle quietly till found.” 
Oh, after prayers, in bed upstairs, 
I’m mighty glad that mother cares! 


For the Christian Register. 


The Ferry-boat. 


BY MARY ALLISON TIFFANY, 


“How beautiful the bay is!” said Dr. Win- 
throp, as he sat on his piazza, looking at the 
water, with the white sails skimming by, and 
the sunset glow irradiating the scene. “I am 
glad those poor little things have had one day, 
at least, of just such pure air as this instead of 
stifling in some tenement room.” 

“What poor little things, father?” asked Dr. 
Winthrop’s son, a boy of fourteen. 

“Why, the sick children on the hospital 
boat,” answered the doctor. “I had charge 
of the patients to-day, and I. know from actual 
experience how much good even one trip ac- 
complished for some of them. And the tired 
mothers, too,— how they did enjoy resting in a 
comfortable seat, breathing in the salt air, and 
watching the babies who were well enough to 
toddle about! One small boy was brought on 
board, too languid to open his eyes. So we 
put him in a little hammock, and there he slept 
peacefully for several hours. By the afternoon 
he was sitting up, playing with a ball; and a 
faint color had come into his thin face. Yes, it 
-is a noble charity; but we want money, more 
money. Two trips a week are better than 
nothing; but I want to see the boat running 
every day.” 

Robert sat silent for a moment. Then he 
looked up with a serious expression, and said, 
“T suppose every little helps ?” 

“Of course,” answered his father. 

After another pause Robert continued, “I am 
going to earn some money for the hospital boat 
myself this summer.” 

“How are you going to do it?” asked Dr. 
Winthrop, with a pleased look. 

“Oh, I have not quite decided,” answered the 
boy. “I must talk with Ned first. But I think 
I should like the Betsey Jane every Saturday 
afternoon. May I have her ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said his father, “I will gladly 
lend her to you.” 

For several days after the above conversation, 
Robert and his inseparable friend Ned were 
constantly seen whispering eagerly together; 
and Ned’s sister Elinor had an important air, 
too, Whenever any one came near her, some 
bright red silk and some white embroidery cot- 
ton were hastily tucked out of sight; and, later, 
she was occupied painting on some boards with 
a big brush. 

By Saturday everything was in readiness, and 
Dr. Winthrop was escorted by the two excited 
boys to the beach. There he saw his boat, no 
longer, however, the Betsey Jane. The old 
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name had been painted out, and she rejoiced in 
the title of the Hospital Ferry-boat. There 
it was, as plain as could be, embroidered on a 
red silk flag gayly floating at her stern. The 
boys’ cap-bands, too, were decorated in the 
same way. Elinor had certainly worked hard. 

“Tt looks very nice,” said the doctor; “but I 
don’t understand. Is this a rival hospital boat? 
and am I to send you sick babies and tired 
mothers, and nurses and hammocks and milk, 
and all the things needed? It strikes me you 
have hardly room enough. I should have to 
say, ‘Only very thin mothers need apply.’” 

“Oh, no!” cried both the boys. “That isn’t 
the plan at all!” 

“This is what we are going to do,” continued 
Robert. “You know people often come here 
from the city on Saturdays, who would like to 
go to Ocean Point; but there are no carriages, 
and it is a long, hard walk around the marsh 
and over the rocks. Now, it is only a mile 
across the bay, and Ned and I are going to take 
passengers over for fifteen cents apiece. Don’t 
you think that’s a good scheme ?” 

“Ves,” said Robert’s father, “it sounds prom- 
ising; but don’t be disappointed if very few 
people appear.” 

“You haven’t seen everything yet,” Ned broke 
in. “We will walk with you to the station, and 
show you Elinor’s signs. The first one is here 
on the old cedar, and there is one where the 
roads fork, and one close by the station. See 
the hand pointing the way, and the black let- 
ters, “To the Hospital Ferry-boat”? And, oh, 
we forgot to show you the bank in the boat! 
That is for any one who would like to give 
more than the regular fare. We are going to 
the station every Saturday afternoon when the 
two trains come in.” 

Now, if I were to tell you all that happened on 
the four Saturdays in July and the five Satur- 
days in August, this story would never end. 
All sorts of people were ferried over,—cross 
ones and kind ones, timid ladies who knew the 
boat would upset, and stout men who ought to 
have paid double fare, the boys thought. 

The first Saturday in August was very stormy 
and the next. week there was a gale blowing. 
No passengers twice running made the boys 
feel serious; but the Saturday after was fine, 
and so many people came that they were obliged 
to make three trips. Among them was an 
elderly man with a white beard and friendly 
blue eyes. After asking a number of questions, 
he said; “I want to bring a picnic party of about 
twenty poor girls and boys two weeks from to- 
day. Could you manage, not only to row them 
to Ocean Point, but to collect enough drift-wood 
for a big fire, and to dig a lot of clams for a 
clam-bake, and to buy, beg, or steal some corn 
and potatoes for a roast? I will pay a fair 
price for your time and for the provisions.” 

Robert and Ned could hardly answer they 
were so excited. Of course they could. They 
knew just the best place for clams; and they 
could find boys to help dig them, and they could 
provide another boat. 

How they did work for that picnic! And, when 
the morning came, they were awake at sunrise, 
to see if it was raining. No, indeed, it was not. 
There never was such a perfect August day. 
Not too hot, not too cold; just breeze enough 


to make the water dance, and.not enough to 


make the rowing hard. And then the guests, 
how happy they were! Some of them had 
never seen the ocean, and Ned and Robert had 
hard work to answer all their eager questions. 
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When it came to the clams, there was great fun, 
First, the children had to be shown how to open 
the shells; and then they could not tell which 
end of the queer-looking things was to be eaten. 
They found out soon enough, however; and the 
only trouble was to bring the steaming hot 
basketfuls fast enough from the seaweed bed, 
where they had been cooking. After eating all 
the clams and roast potatoes and corn they 
could, the kind old man told funny stories. 
Then, as it grew dark, the moon rose out of the 
water, and the children clustered together, and 
sang songs until it was time to go home. But 
first they gave three cheers for the kind old man 
and three cheers for the Hospital Ferry-boat, 
and three more for the boys who had managed 
everything so nicely, 

The next morning Dr. Winthrop rote the 
following statement : — 


For carrying seventy-two passengers at 15 cents a 


Headpey We so gts eke Pn pee ee 
Contributions in the bank Mp hy ers aay 3-95 
For clams, drift-wood, corn, and powtiie (the last 

two given by mother) . . . 2.35 
For fudge and salted peanuts, iene by Elinor sual 

sold to the passengers . . 1» + e+ ‘ 2.16 

$19.26 
Expenses for materials for flag and cap bands . . 55 
‘Total 3:1. ant 5 chih y p gig has Seeele » $18.71 


“Well, boys,” said the doctor, after verifying 
the accounts, “I am proud of you. You have 
worked hard, and you have put a lot of thought 
and good common sense into the business, I 
believe you got a lot of fun out of it, too.” 

“We did,” shouted the boys, eagerly. “We've 
had a bang-up time, and we’re going to try it 
again next summer.” 


Jumbo’s Good Deed. 


It was toward the evening of a terribly’ hot 
day, when a troop of wild elephants came down 
to the river to bathe. 

“Oh, how delightful!” cried Jumbo, the young- 
est of the party. “I never saw so much water 
before, and it’s so splendidly fresh and cool. 
What makes it come?” 

“There has been rain up among the mountains 
yonder,” replied his big brother Raj: “that’s 
what makes it come.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” returned saucy Jumbo, 
nearly drowning Raj with a stream of water 
from his trunk. 

That was the beginning of a fine romp; but 
suddenly Jumbo stopped, and cuddled up to his 
brother, saying: “Look! What’s that?” 

Raj looked up, and said quietly,— 

“That’s a boat: we don’t often see one so far 
up as this.” 

“What queer-looking people!” cried Jumbo, 


“I never saw any like them before. What are 
they?” ’ 
“Those are white men,” said Raj. “If we let 


them alone, they won’t hurt us.” 
There were men, women, and children in it; 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


For 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


A wholesome tonic and nerve food, im- 

parting vigor and strength to the entire 

system. Induces refreshing sleep. 
Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper. — 


q 
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‘and Jumbo watched with his little eyes twink- 


ling and his ears twitching. 

As the boat neared them, a little girl dropped 
a cake into the water. It floated within reach 
of Jumbo’s trunk. He snapped it up, and found 
it very nice. 

But the child, reaching after it, fell overboard, 
and there was a great noise and confusion in the 
boat. 

“She’s fallen in,” said Jumbo. 
happen next?” 

“She will be drowned, I expect,” observed 
Raj. 

“Drowned! No, she won’t,” cried Jumbo; for 
he remembered the cake. So, stepping out 
from his hiding-place, he curled his trunk round 
the little white girl, lifted her up, and, as the 
boat came up, dropped her all dripping into the 
arms held out to receive her. 

“Good Jumbo!” “Dear old fellow!” “Thank 
you!” “Thank you!” was heard on all sides. 

“How queer that they should know my name!” 
thought Jumbo, as, scrambling up the bank, he 
gave himself a mighty shake, and disappeared 
into the jungle. 

“Well done, Jumbo!” said Raj. And Jumbo 
was happy, for he cared more for the good 
opinion of his brother than for anything else in 
the world. 

But to this day he has not solved the puzzle 
of how those white folk came to know his 
name. Can you?— Little Folks. 


How Much it Cost. 


One, two, three! Kenneth nestled uneasily. 
Four, five, six! He bored his tousled brows 
head deep into the pillows, and tried not to 
hear the seven. 

Lazy little Kenneth! The next time the 
clock spoke it said ‘‘eight’’ imperatively, 
and sent him into his shoes and stockings in 
a panic. 

Kenneth hurried bravely ; but buttons didn’t 
behave, and where could the other shoe be? 
Where was the hair-brush? If he’d only got 
up at seven! 

After all, he didn’t dare to stop to eat but 
three muffin bites and a cooky. Then he 
snatched his lunch-pail from the pantry shelf, 
and was off. Mamma was up in the berry 
garden, picking currants. It wouldn’t do to 
tun up after his good-by kiss: there wasn’t 
a minute to spare. 

He was late to school, anyway, just by an 
unlucky minute or two; and on his way to 
his seat he could hear Miss Periwinkle’s 
pencil-point, hard and rasping, tracing his 
poor little black mark. 

Well, it was a sorry morning, and a sorry 
boy in it. Kenneth was too hungry and too 
crestfallen to study, so his spelling lesson 
came to grief. He had to stay in at recess 
to study it. 

When noon did come, how he ran for his 
dinner-pail! It looked so shiny and com- 
_forting ; and he sniffed little spicy, consoling 
‘smells round the edges of the cover. Didn’t 


“What will 


he know just what was in there? 


; “My mother puts up the splendidest din- 
ners in this town!’’ he cried. “The splen- 
lidest in—this—town!’’ 

Some of the boys objected; but Kenneth, 
at the pail-cover, was tials 
“You wait an’ see. Any o’ you fellows 
ce-cakes in your dinners, an’ tongue 
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sand-witches, —an’—an’—sage cheese? I guess 
so!’ 

The cover snapped off. The boys peered 
into—an empty pail. Empty as poor Ken- 
neth’s little hungry stomach. It wasn’t his 
lunch-pail at all. Why hadn’t he noticed 
there wasn’t any small red worsted bow on 
the handle? This was mamma’s milk-pail, 
and he got it in his hurry. Oh, dear! 

Of course, the boys—being boys—laughed at 
him loudly; and, of course, Kenneth’s face 
reddened angrily. But he made a big, brave 
effort, and joined in the laugh. There was 
a great lump in his throat; and it was hard 
work squeezing the laugh through. It got 
caught, and broke into two pieces. Still, it 
was.a laugh. He put his hands in his 
pockets and walked off, trying to whistle. 

‘*My mother puts up the splen’’— called 
one of the boys after him; but he didn’t get 
any farther. 

Benny Brown's grimy little hand was 
clapped over his mouth. ‘‘No, you don’t,’’ 
Benny said stoutly. ‘‘Ken’s a brick. I 
guess you wouldn’t ’a’ laughed at yourself. 
You’d ’a’ been hoppin’.”’ 

‘*That’s.so. So would I,’’ agreed Emil 
Smith. ‘‘Good for Ken!’’ 

‘*Let’s make it up to him. Come on,’’ 
cried Benny, excitedly. 

And, when Kenneth went back to his desk, 
there was a generous dinner spread out on it, 
waiting for him. Every boy bad shared his 
choicest bits. So, you see, Kenneth wasn’t 
hungry when he got home to mamma at night, 
except for his missing kiss. But he was ever 
so much wiser. 

‘*Vou see, mamma,’’ he confided to her 
aside, ‘‘it don’t do to be a lazy-bones. It’s 
dreadful ’xpensive. ’’—Se/ected. 


In School and Out. 


When I look at the clock in school, 
The minute hand goes so slow; 

And the hour hand hardly moves at all. 
You cannot see it go. 


But when they have met at noon, 
And I’ve only an hour for fun, 
You ought to see how the spiteful hands 


Just race from twelve to one! 
— Selected. 


Weighing a King. 


Jehanghir, the Grand Mogul of Delhi (1605- 
1627), kept his birthday by a curious cus- 
tom. In a room in the palace, or in a gor- 
geous tent pitched for the purpose, he had a 
huge pair of scales set up. The scales were 
plated with gold, and so was the beam, from 
which they were suspended by strong chains. 
When all was ready, the great noblemen were 
invited to come and see him weighed. The 
king sitting in one scale was first weighed 
against silver, then against gold, and, finally, 
against precious jewels. This must have been 
done to gratify his vanity, unless he really 
didn’t know which was the heavier, a ton of 
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lead or a ton of. feathers. The object of the 
ceremony was to find out the state of the em- 
peror’s health, for each year’s record was care- 
fully noted ; but the doctors always managed to 
speak of it in the most glowing terms, no matter 
what the scales said. For who would say the 
king had been weighed and found wanting? In 
honor of the occasion the Grand Mogul was 
kind enough to give the silver against which he 
had been weighed to the poor. Sir Thomas 
Roe, the English ambassador to his court about 
1618, witnessed the whole performance, and 
wrote an account of it.—Cassell’s Little Folks. 


A Fox in School, 


When a fox is hard pressed, it often loses its 
head before its brush. During a run of the 
Glamorganshire hounds, which had a long, stern 
chase over moorland and heather to start with, 
Reynard was at length brought to bay. Cross- 
ing a stream, he cleared the wall of Cowbridge 
churchyard, headed down street, and finally 
bolted through a window of the grammar 
school, the hounds in close pursuit. The 
pupils, amazed, did not stop to see the end, 
which came soon; for the once wily fox was 
cornered in the scullery, and paid with his life 
for his rashness in seeking the shelter of a class- 
room. 


When a little girl received her first ‘‘ very 
own’’ doll, after a succession of treasures 
inherited from her older sisters, she turned 
to her mother a face full of rapture. ‘‘I ex- 
pected I’d have a doll some day,’’ she said 
breathlessly; ‘‘but I didn’t expect I should 
ever have my expect ae ‘ 


About Soap 


Better buy B. T. Babbitt’s Best Soap, 
if you want soap, your money’ s worth of 
soap, the soap that does soap’s full work, 
does it the quickest, does it the easiest, 
does it without hurting hands or clothes, 
and lasts the longest,very much the longest, 
long-life soap, the kind that’s economical. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York, 


The Boston Cooks Alliance 


OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDS 


SLADE’S >= 
SPICES, |Suane, 


Cream Tartar, Mus- 
tard and Herbs as 
he Purest, Strong- 
est and Best upon 
the market. 


Tell your grocer you 
nt eT ADE’S 


ackages marke 
“Slade’s” and take 


D. &L. SLADE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


DON’T SUCCEED,” 


TRY 


SAPOLIO 
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Good News. 


Requirement. 


_ We live by faith. Faith is not the slave 
Of text and legend. Reason’s voice and God’s, 
* Nature’s and Duty’s, never are at odds. 
What asks our Father of his children save 


Justice and mercy and humility, 

A reasonable service of good deeds, 

Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust, and prayer for light to see 


The Master’s footprints in our daily ways? 
No knotted scourge nor sacrificial knife, 
But the calm beauty of an ordered life 

Whose very breathing is unworded praise ! — 


A life that stands as all true lives have stood, 
Firm-rooted in the faith that God is good. 
—John G. Whittier. 


Sermons, 


Is there, perhaps, a new ripple in the eter- 
‘nal discussion why the people who do not go 
to’church on Sundays stay at home? It has 
‘been rather a favorite topic in the newspapers 
‘in that ‘‘off period’? which in my boyhood 
the editors called ‘cucumber time. ’’ 

For myself I have never doubted for a 
moment that, if the preaching were better, 
more: people would go to hear it. Now we 
are all right, as I believe, in supposing and 
maintaining that what Cicero would have 
called a ‘‘divine instinct’’ brings us together, 
for communion and worship. But it does 
not seem that the modern world can rely on 
this instinct unless it regard it as it regards 
other instincts, arranges for it, and favors its 
exercise and indulgence. The Quakers relied 
on it,—with what success we know. But 
still the Quakers are very glad when a dis- 
tinguished preacher determines or is led to 
make a journ@y which will bring him to 
meeting-houses where it is possible, or prob- 
able, that he may preach. And, speaking 
in general for Protestant worship, it seems 
to be too late now to say that the sermon may 
be relegated into an unimportant part in the 
service, —may be omitted, perhaps, altogether, 
and that more people would go to church if 
there were no sermon. 

If this is conceded, it has to be acknowl- 
edged at the same time that, when preaching is 
good, people find it out. True, it will not 
do to make a large attendance the standard 
of the real success of a preacher. It is not 
true that a large congregation shows that, on 
the average, there is good preaching in this 
or that pulpit. There is, alas! a great deal 
of bad preaching which attracts—partly be- 
cause it is bad—large assemblies of people. 
But the other statement may be made that 
good preaching is never thrown away. Three 
hearers, thirty, three hundred, or three thou- 
sand, the good sermon is one of the eterni- 
ties: it does its duty, and it has a reward. 
And-one may go further. Good preaching 
steadily attracts good hearers. The people 
who profit by it are apt to find it out, ‘*‘be 
there many, be there few.’’ 

I am, however, after some valuable experi- 
ence in listening to sermons which have gen- 
erally been very good ones, tempted to give 
this column to-day to the inquiry whether 
ministers choose their subjects well. I be- 
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lieve that any hitch which existscomes in 
there. Partly from tradition, more from a 
certain professional isolation, men are tempted 
to carry into the pulpit subjects chosen ina 
range of life which is, by comparison, very 
narrow. 

A brilliant and devout woman said to me 
the other day that Mr. So-and-so ‘‘had an 
admirable sermon.’’ Observe the recognition 
of the sermon as a thing,—a bit of physical 
property and manufacture, like the teraphim, 
or little idols, which priests carried about in 
the time of the judges. And, when I in- 
quired about this admirable thing, ‘the had 
made it’’ (observe again the process of manu- 
facture) from the text, ‘‘Ephraim is a half- 
baked cake. ’’ 

Now will any one imagine Senator Hoar 
delivering or reading at a great election rally 
a ‘*thing’’ which he had manufactured in 
this way from a text, without asking himself, 
as he went and before he spoke, what that 
particular set of people were and wanted? 
Certainly, it is no way to choose a subject, 
—to look through Old Testament or New, in 
this almost petty wish to find something epi- 
grammatic or unusual, with which to chal- 
lenge the attention. of a sated or unwilling 
audience. 

There was never any trouble about Theo- 
dore Parker’s audience. Rain or shine, they 
were there. And one of the by-words of the 
time was that, if you wanted to know what 
was going on in the real life of Boston, you 
went to the Music Hall regularly and listened 
to him. 

Now this was not that ghastly newspaper 
preaching which makes the judicious grieve. 
The newspapers were much more apt to follow 
Mr. Parker than he to follow them. It was 
preaching made from subjects which his talk 
with men and his intimacy with real affairs 
suggested. 

On the other hand, if any one will examine 
the Homiletic, which is a monthly magazine 
published for the purpose of suggesting ser- 
mons to the Presbyterian clergy,—he will 
find that the topics are largely ecclesiastical. 
They are such subjects as a dozen ministers, 
falling in with each other at an Association 
meeting, talk over: ‘‘ Negative Criticism, ’’ 
‘*The Church for the Times,’’ ‘*‘The Outward 
Business of God’s House,’’ ‘‘The Law of 
Home Life,’’ ‘‘The Seamless Robe,’’ ‘‘The 
Heavenly Caller,’’ ‘‘The Glory of Young 
Men,’’ ‘*The American Nation a Child of 
Providence.’’ These are the eight subjects 
first brought forward in the last number. 
One of the eight, in its language, suggests 
every-day life and every-day duty. The 
others savor, more or less, of the cloister. 

Dr. Channing solved the question of sub- 
jects by the great rule, ‘‘ Never preach on any 
but a great subject.’’ I think that nobody 
ever said that he had selected a subject which 
did not fit the occasion. Dr. Putnam, who 
in this neighborhood is remembered as one of 
the most successful preachers, knocked about 
among men a great deal. I think that in his 
vigorous parish calling he was always looking 
for subjects for sermons. J do not believe 
that he chose his subjects from the weekly 
newspapers or monthly magazines, or from 
books or from conversations with clergymen. 


I think he chose them from his experience 
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with men. 


still left a few of King’s old Hiends who will 


remember his morning calls in their worka- 1 
They will remember that he 


day offices. 
tried to know what they were thinking and 


talking about on Monday and Tuesday. I 


am quite clear myself that sermons interest 
the congregations in proportion as they are 
not ecclesiastical. Col. Higginson, I think, 
will permit me to refer to his early preach- 
ing in Worcester. He came in there, and 
preached to an independent congregation 
which was made up pretty much of orthodox 
people. I have never forgotten the glow, as 
of a new discovery, with which one of his 
new parishioners spoke of the delight of going 
to church Sunday after Sunday, and always 
heating something said which helped you at 
the wash-tub or at the cooking-range, —some- 
thing which helped you in the daily discharge 
of daily duties. Epwarp E, HALE, 


Correspondence. 


... Yes, I was one of the judges—and 
am, with one or two exceptions, well satis- 
fied with the decision about the list of heroes. 
I voted for twenty-three of the twenty-nine 
selected. 

It may be convenient to cut out and save 
for reference the list of names. Here it is: 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Dan- 
iel Webster, Benjamin Franklin, Ulysses 
Simpson Grant, John Marshall, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, Robert Fulton, Washing- 
ton Irving, Jonathan Edwards, Samuel Finley 
Breese Morse, David Glascoe Farragut, Henry 
Clay, George Peabody, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Robert Edward Lee, Peter Cooper, Horace 
Mann, Eli Whitney, Henry Ward Beecher, 
James Kent, Joseph Story, John Adams, Will- 
iam Ellery Channing, John James Audubon, 
Elias Howe, Gilbert Stuart, Asa Gray. 

I will follow the alphabetical arrangement 
of the Australian ballot used by the judges. I 
voted unsuccessfully, among authors, for John 
Lothrop Motley, Francis Parkman, Wendell 
Phillips, and Harriet Beecher Stowe; among 
business men, for James Harper; among ex- 
plorers, for Daniel Boone, Meriwether Lewis, 
and William Clarke; among philanthropists, 
for John Brown; among preachers, for Theo- 
dore Parker, —for all these unsuccessfully. 

On the second alphabetical list, I voted, 
unsuccessfully, for Charles Bulfinch among 
architects; among physicians, for Valentine 
Mott and Benjamin Rush; among rulers and 
statesmen, for John Quincy Adams, Samuel 
Adams, John Hancock, Andrew Jackson, 
Robert R. Livingston; among sailors, for 
Oliver Hazard Perry. None of these names 
are among the twenty-nine, 


Starr King was one of the hardest 
workers I have ever known; but there. are 


Let us hope they may come in with the d 
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twenty-one. It is certain that without Sam- 
uel Adams there would have been no nation; 
without John Hancock, no Declaration of In- 
dependence; that Mrs. Stowe had more to do 
than any other single person in bringing to 
a focus anti-slavery rays and flushes; that 
without Lewis and Clarke we should not have 
the Pacific Coast ; without Robert R. Living- 
ston, we should have no country beyond the 
Mississippi. There is no martyr on the list, 
if you leave out John Brown. 

I hope no friend of mine will think that 
among the twenty-nine successful heroes I 
voted for Robert E. Lee, who is responsible 
for the starvation of his prisoners. 


EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Meadville Theological School. 


The resolutions passed at a meeting of the 
faculty, students, and friends of the Meadville 
Theological School held October 22, and in- 
dorsed at a meeting of the alumni at Worcester, 
Mass., on the 24th, voice no ordinary need, and 
bespeak an immediate response. They were as 
follows : — 


Resolved, That the welfare of the Meadville Theological 
School urgently demands the early erection and equipment 
of a building which shall contain a gymnasium and a din- 
ing hall for the use of students, and shall afford oppor- 
tunity for undisturbing vocal practice. : : 

Resolved, That we trust to the generosity of friends of 
the school for the satisfaction of this need by gifts which 
shall provide a building which, in dignity of appearance, 
solidity of construction, and capacity of meeting the de- 
mand for physical culture, a common table, and rooms for 
the vocal practice and general social uses, shall worthily 
complete the equipment of the school in these directions. 

Resolved, That we commend to the Unitarian ministry 
and laity Prof. George W. Gilmore as an advocate of this 
need, and as entitled to receive donations for the purpose 
named ; and we bespeak for him an interested and cordial 
reception. 


In these resolutions four necessities are de- 
scribed : — 

1. A refectory with the appurtenances and 
conveniences belonging to it. At present the 
institution furnishes no means of providing 
the students with food. They are reduced to 
the necessity of persuading individuals or fam- 
ilies to take them to board either in clubs or as 
co-operative associations. And to find those 
who will do this is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult. At the beginning of the present term 
several weeks passed before the students had 
solved the problem of procuring board; and 
there is no guarantee that the present defective 
arrangements will last through the year. A cir- 
cumstance to be taken into account is the fact 
that some students have to go a considerable dis- 
tance for meals. Hence, besides the uncertainty 
of present provision, there is the consideration 
of the consumption of time in going back and 
forth, as well as the grave factor of exposure to 
illness whenever the weather is inclement. 

The problem before the faculty in this con- 
nection is a serious one. How can we urge 
students to come to the school only to inform 
them, when they reach here, that they must 
skirmish for provisions? Yet there is no alter 
native. A refectory, ample for as many stu 
dents as the school can accommodate, is a sin 
“ua non, not only for present comfort, but for 
uture growth. 

z. The second need is for means of maintain- 
ing sound health by means of physical exercise. 
For six weeks or so, at the beginning and end 
of the year, a tennis court and the condition of 
roads and streets furnish incentive to taking 
some exercise. But during a very considerable 
art of the school year there are few ways of 
ocskig thoroughly active the physical func- 
tions. What is imperatively needed is suitable 
means of maintaining that bodily vigor which 
shall furnish the basis for intellectual activity. 
And, to induce men to take regularly the neces- 
sary exercise, there must be the element of 
recreation. This last element is exceedingly 
important,“not merely in order to stimulate to 
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exercise, but for its influence upon the mental 
tone. Efficient study is possible only when con- 
ditions contribute to cheerfulness. A posses- 
sion of students should be not merely the mens 
sana, but also the mens alacris atque Ieta. 
And this is impossible as a habit without the 
corpus sanum,—the sound body. Moreover, 
nowhere more than in the ministry is required a 
wholesome and manly vigor of physique, with 
its natural corollary,—a persistent and indomi- 
table cheeriness. A theological school with- 
out the means of acquiring and maintaining 
these qualities is behind the times. How long 
shall the Meadville School lie under this re- 
proach ? 

3. The minister with weak or undeveloped or 
untrained vocal organs is sadly handicapped. 
He needs at times a voice that will ring out his 
message in full orotund measure. Even a weak 


voice may be developed and made more effective 
under proper practice and training. But that 
this may be accomplished there is needed a 
aa ‘ae : 


INO. 37—The House of the Seven 


specimens. 


1253 
A Charge by Rev. H. M. Simmons. 


I am appointed, Mr. Boynton, to extend you 
the welcome of the Minnesota Unitarian Confer- 
ence. To give the welcome more weight, I 
ought to emphasize the worth of this confer- 
ence. Minnesota itself has developed more 
worth than the East used to expect. I once 
heard Edward Everett Hale say that Dr. Hedge 
would not so much as admit the existence of 
anything west of the Berkshire Hills. And you 
remember the early Massachusetts committee, 
who, after completing a carriage road from 
Watertown to Waltham, said in their report, 
“We do not suppose a road any further west- 


China and Blass 


We desire to call the attention of our patrons 
o the following new subjects on The Wedg= 
ood Historical Plates : 


Gables, 
Salem, Mass. 


No. 38—The Return of the Mayflower (in- 


scribed at the back). 


Casting a farewell look at the glimmering sail of the 
_ Mayflower, . 
Distant, but still in sight, and sinking below the horizon.” 


(The Courtship of Myles Standish)—Longfellow. 
No. 39—The birth of the American Flag. 
Vignette in border showing the 
Betsy Ross House, Philadelphia, 
in which the first American flag 
was made—Accepted by Congress 
June 14, 1777. 


No. 40—Longfellow’s House, 1843. 


Built by Col. John Vassall, 1759. 
Washington’s Headquarters, 1775. 
Owned by Craigie Family, 1793-1841. 


“Once, oh! once, within these walls 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
The father of his country dwelt.’” 


—Longfellow. 


No. 41—Pilgrim Exiles. 


“O strong hearts and true! not one went back in the 


Mayflower, ’ 
No, not one looked back who had set his hands to this 
ploughing.”’ 
(The Courtship of Myles Standish)—Longfellow. 


We can also supply the other 36 subjects 


previously advertised. 


THANKSGIVING CHINA. 


We have now ready the largest, most value 


and comprehensive stock of Dinner Sets 
and all requisites for the table ever shown 
by us. 


Table Glassware—Every variety, from the 


ordinary to the costly, cut crystal glass — 
full table services; or exquisite presentation 
pieces. 


We have also just landed a small lot of 
Hungarian Faience ornamental pieces, such 


as shown at the Paris Exposition, which 
will interest lovers of unique pottery cabinet 


No two pieces alike. 

Purchasers who desire to select now, when 
our stock is at its fullest, can have the ware 
packed and held until date required for ship- 
ping. Inspection invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


CHINA, GLASS, AND LAMPS, 
120 FRANKLIN ST. 


CORNER FEDERAL. 
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ward would ever be needed.” Robert Living-| church upthe river. We read of the other Saint; do it in kindness, with no implication that 
stone is said to have predicted that the nine- | Anthony of the Thebaid and the other Saint Paul, | the production is not a good thing, but simply 
teenth century would not see a settler west of |the anchorite, that, when a crow once brought | with the frank assertion that it is not what 
the Mississippi. Yet here we are on the banks | them some bread, they were both so regardful of | we wish for this particular work.. The pres- 
of that stream; and across on its western side,|each other that neither would eat first, but| ent writer has had manuscripts rejected which 
in the town where I dwell, there are plenty of | through a whole afternoon each tried to make|he has offered for publication in various 
people (such as we are), while from there and | the other take the loaf. These two rival Minne- journals, and so ventures to expect that the 
beyond a large part of the world gets its very |sota towns that took their names have not spirit of willingness to have a manuscript 
bread. Minnesota Unitarianism ranks well, too; | always shown that mutual esteem, but I trust rejected is a fundamental quality of kindli- 
and it is pleasant to remember what the|their ministers will, and that you and the new ness existing in the soul of every Unitarian 
denomination owes it. The present secretary of | pastor of the Minneapolis church, Mr. Scott, hein 
the Western Conference could not become so | while never so short of bread, will have the same The enidadi and “secretary of “file emeao: 
until he had passed through a pastorate in| brotherliness, and keep yourselves and your two| .._,. P y F 

. : ah ae Cons ciation are both to be absent from Boston for 
Duluth. One of the previous secretaries had | societies in the closest sympathy. And may h ini 8 th hastelin uf : 
been, pastor in St. Paul. Even Mr. Crothers | you both have the same sympathy from all the a Sauttts a pie abs es ri W, pigs ie 
may properly be considered as a product of | other societies of the State, and work with them the south andthe ,Jatter any thes Wash i 
Minnesota; for though his genius was doubtless | to extend the true religion of reverence and has been made necessary by the pressure of 


manifest from the cradle, it did not appear in | righteousness, of love and peace. the conference season, and is regretted by 
its full brilliancy until trained in this church. both, because it is the plan that either the 
Before him was a pastor here who has since aarti LAWN iba Wee ere on a pitas: eps “Ta tes present 
been the upholder of our name and cause in wile . a e Boston office. rdinarily, when one is 
great Napah, Still earlier was another who has Religious Intelligence. absent, the other can be found here. All 


not only left so beautiful a memory here, but 
has had so wide influence and honor even across 
the sea that, when I once entered a bookstore 
in sacred old Canterbury, the first volume I saw 
was one containing those sermons on “Blessed 
be Drudgery,” ‘Wrestling and Blessing,” and 
others, which had been first preached in this 
church and were there published by a countess, 
with abundant commendation. And long before 
even him Minneapolis was training in its pul- 
pits and editorial rooms a man who was to 
become one of the brightest ornaments and 
dearest souls of the present Unitarian ministry, 
—Charles G. Ames. 

Long before any of these, this valley was dedi- 
cated to religion by brave missionaries. And 
what State of the Union can show so many 
and great names of saints? Here we are to- 
night in a town called after the most liberal and 
greatest of the apostles. Or, if you question 
Paul’s supremacy, you have only to go up the 
valley a little to find a town and whole river 
named from Saint Peter. Mr. Loring’s church at 
St. Cloud tells of even a royal saint, and Mr. 
White’s at Duluth is backed by a county large 
as an Eastern State, and all named after the 
great Saint Louis. Even Minneapolis was orig- 
inally called after the blessed Saint Anthony of 
Padua, who surpassed nearly all others, both in 
his miracles and moral influence. That town 
has, indeed, since dropped his name, and seen fit 
to call a leading street and the whole county 
after Father Hennepin, who is pronounced by 
Francis Parkman “the most impudent of liars,” 
and his book “a monument of brazen mendac- 
ity.” But I trust that Father Hennepin’s men- 
dacious influence may cease in time,— when 
election campaigns are past and foreign wars are 
over,— and that the county and whole state will 
find their ideal rather in that true, brave, yet 
peaceful Saint Anthony of Padua, who was so 
good a man that I always include him in the 
Minnesota Unitarian Conference. 

But if I stop to tell of all the saints, medizeval 
and modern, whose names are connected with 
us, I shall have no time to give you their greet- 
ing. I welcome you in the name of them all,— 
not only of those with us, but of those who have 
left,—the loved Mr. Ames; the gentle Mr. 
Effinger ; the true Mr. Gannett; the safe Mr. 
Staples ; the genial Carlton Brown; the pleasant 
Mr. Greenman; the modest Mr. Ballou; the 
devoted Mrs. Wilkes, and Helen Putnam; the 
studious Mr. Hewitt; the cultured Clay Mac- 
Cauley; the good Mr. Lord; the lamented Dr. 
Diven. You .are fortunate in coming to a 
church so prosperous, so generous, so faithful, 
and yet so intellectual and critical that it spends 
about as much time hearing candidates as 
hearing pastors. Their unanimous and enthusi- 
astic call is much in your praise. May you long 
keep their love, and keep it growing! May your 
influence be wide! Once, when a wicked man 
would not let his wife go to hear that good Saint 
Anthony preach, the words of the sermon were 
miraculously carried three miles through the air 
to reach both her and her husband, and con- 
verted the latter, so that thenceforth he always 
went to church with her. I trust your words 
will sound as far and be as fruitful. I give you 
an especial. welcome from the neighboring 


letters directed to the officers will in their 
absence be opened by Assistant Secretary 
Fox, who will attend to purely business de- 
tails required therein, but will forward to 
the person addressed everything of a dis- 
tinctly personal nature. 

CHARLES E. St. JoHN, Secretary. 


The president of the Association left Bos- 
ton last Saturday on a Southern missionary 
journey. His appointments are: Washington, 
D.C., November 4 and 5; Richmond, Va., 
November 7 and 8; Chattanooga, Tenn., No- 
vember 9 and 10; Atlanta, Ga., November 11 
to 13; Charleston, S.C., November 14 and 
15; Shelter Neck, N.C., November 16,—re- 
turning to New York for Sunday, Novem- 
ber 18. 

The engagements for the secretary for No- 
vember are: November 4, preaching at Brook- 
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line (First Parish) in the morning, Chelsea 
in the afternoon; November 6, anniversary 
reception to Rev. T. J. Horner at Melrose, 
Mass. ; November 7, tr A.M., address to the 
Branch Alliance of the Second Unitarian 
Church, Brookline; November 8, address at 


_ tbe New Hampshire Conference at Rochester, 


N.H.; November 12 and 13, Wisconsin State 
Conference at Neillsville; November 14 and 
15, Minnesota State Conference at Minneapo- 
lis; November 19 and 20, Michigan Confer- 
ence at Grand Rapids; November 21 and 22, 
Ohio Conference at Cleveland; November 2s, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. 


An Appeal for Books. 


To THE UNITARIANS OF Boston, ETC. :— 
Gentlemen, —I respectfully request that you 


will give this appeal your very tavorable con- |. 


sideration. In the town of Parlakimedi, in 
British India, there is a Prardhana Samaj; 
i.é., a Theistic Prayer Union. Attached to 
this Samaj there is a library for which we are 
making a collection of books. We have 
already some works of great Unitarian 
writers, which have been presented to us by 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion of London. I request you to give us the 
works of such of your great men as Mr. J. 
Fiske, Mr. M. J. Savage, Dr. F. Clarke, 
and Theodore Parker, etc. We have already 
got Mr. Fiske’s ‘‘Idea of God’’ and Parker’s 
‘*Sermons and Prayers.’’ We shall be deeply 


grateful to you, gentlemen, if you could pre-- 


sent us with the complete set of works of 
these great writers, as well as those of others, 
which you might think would prove useful to 
us. Though it is against the proverb that 
‘* Beggars should be choosers,’’ yet I would 
be excused for mentioning that our needs 
here would be better satisfied if you send us 
such books as deal with the constructive side 
of religion and philosophy, avoiding mere 
controversial works of a special character. 
The secretary of your Unitarian Association 
at Boston will kindly receive your presents 
and forward them to us. In case any of you 
choose to give him money, we have requested 
him to buy books with the same. Praying 
the Almighty Father to move your hearts to 
sympathy with us, I remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
P. V. KrisHu RAo, 
Secretary. 


I wish to give my cordial approval of the 
above appeal for books, and in this connec- 
tion desire also to say that frequently there 
is brought to my attention some need for our 
books. If any persons reading this have 
liberal religious books of recent date which 
they are not making use of, they could do 
great good by sending the books to me, to be 
given to libraries or persons who would value 
them. We have a considerable number of 
ministers working with great devotion for 
very small salaries in places where libraries 
are not available, and these ministers seldom 
have an adequate supply of books. On the 
other hand, many of our ministers and other 
readers have on their shelves numerous vol- 
umes which they have read, and are not 
likely to use again. Why will not the Jatter 
contribute these books to the former through 
me? CHARLES E, St. JOHN. 


The Women’s Alliance. 


The Study Class Committee would be very 
glad to receive more papers for lending, espe- 
cially on the following subjects: ‘‘What 
Women can do for the Public Good’’; ‘‘What 
are the Needs of our Town or City?’’ 
**Duties toward the Sick’’ (nursing the sick, 
poor, etc. ). ° 

The whole list of subjects on the pro- 
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gramme recommended for this year is as 
follows :— 

1. ‘‘What Women can do for the Public 
God?’ 209 

2. ‘‘What are the Needs of our Town 
or City?’’ 

3. ‘‘College Settlements and Social Set- 
tlements.’’ 4 

4. ‘‘The Temperance Reform: How can 
we best help it?’’ 

5. ‘‘Our Duties toward the Sick: Hospi- 
tals, their Needs and Dangers, ’’ 

6. ‘‘Our Duties toward Criminals: 
Methods of raising the Fallen.’’ 

7. ‘*Our Duties toward Other Women. ’’ 

8. ‘*How can we protect our Native Birds? 
Duties toward Animals.’’ 

9. ‘*The Work of the Red Cross Society. ’’ 

io. ‘‘Modern Philanthropy in its Educa- 
tional Uses.’’ 

11, ‘‘Philanthropic Motives, as interpreted 
by the Unitarian Tradition and Unitarian 
Faith.’’ 

We have received some excellent papers, 
and others have been promised. But often 
two or three Branches ask for a paper on the 
same topic, and therefore we are glad to have 
more than one for lending. Those who are 
willing to have their papers used for this 
purpose will confer a kindness by sending 
them directly to Miss Florence Everett, 25 
Beacon Street. A copy will be made for 
lending, and the original manuscript returned 
to the writer. L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 

Chairman Study Class Committee. 


Best 
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Young People’s Religious Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
Spare gs of the Young People’s Fe Ve Union, 25 
Beacon Street. All reports or notices should be sent to her.} 


NOTES, 


This week we welcome another new union 
into our society. Erie, Pa., has joined us; 
and we all unite in extending to them a most 
cordial welcome and the hope that they may 
feel only added zest and interest in the work 
from the union. 

The interest in the Amherst movement is 
increasing; and every day some union sends 
us word of its intention to observe our 
‘*Missionary Day’’ January 30. Will those 
unions who have not already done so let us 
know their plans in this matter as soon as 
possible, as we are anxious to be able to re- 
port progress? 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


November 18, ‘‘Christian Enthusiasm.’’ 
References: Col]. iii. 23; Rom. xii. 2; 
Eccl. ix. ro (first clause) ; Stopford Brooke’s 
‘*Gospel of Joy,’’ chapter vii. Read poem, 
‘*Though all Great Deeds,’’ by Jean Ingelow. 


** *One thing I do, the things behind forget- 
ting, 
And reaching forward to the things before, 
Unto the goal, the prize of God’s high eall- 
ing, 
Onward I press,’ said that great soul of 
yore, ’’ 
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CHRISTIAN ENTHUSIASM, 


BY HENRY A. MACGOWAN,. 


Sometimes for decades a people will be so 
completely engrossed in commercial and in- 
dustrial pursuits as to seem impervious to 
ethical appeals or inspirations. ‘‘Choked 
with cotton dust and cankered with gold,’’ 
Wendell Phillips once thought the people of 
the North. But one day the attack on Fort 
Sumter brought them to their feet as one 
man, inspired by an all-conquering purpose 
to save the Union. The stirring events of 
the last fortnight leave no doubt that the 
voters of the land, pronounced apathetic a 
month or more ago, have been aroused; that 
the present mental condition of mind is one 
of anxious, ardent interest. Do not these 
two illustrations suggest definitions of the 
word ‘‘enthusiasm’’? 

What does the word ‘‘Christian’’ stand for 
to-day? Is it not the synonym for the highest 
ethical and spiritual thinking, for the sweet- 
est and most helpful philosophy for human or 
divine relations, for the last and best word 
to those whom love of God has blessed, be- 
cause they love their fellow-men? 

Is there need of Christian enthusiasm? 
Did any good cause ever prosper without the 
advocacy of right-minded, noble men and 
women? Jesus laid down his life for the 
sake of his message; and a long line of 
heroic men and women since—prophets and 
humble workers, all his disciples—have dedi- 
cated their strength to good causes, ready, 
come life or death, to spend and be spent in 
the service of humanity. 

Does Christian enthusiasm call for a cir- 
cumscribed, narrow range of activity? Jesus 
said, ‘*Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, 
with all thy heart and soul and strength,’’ 
and ‘‘thy neighbor as thyself,’’ and that 
these were the greatest commandments, Our 
neighbor is the world of men. The scope of 
work of the Christian enthusiast includes 
every interest that concerns humanity and the 
bringing of the kingdom of God on earth. 
God’s chosen workers are those who do his 
will, who seek to establish righteousness 
among men, whether in high place or low, 
whether an Isaiah cheering his people in a 
strange land, a Luther arraigning a corrupt 
hierarchy, a Lincoln striking the shackles 
from three million slaves, a Florence Night- 
ingale or Clara Barton in hospital tent on 
field of flood or battle, a Curtis or a Roose- 
velt fighting for purity of politics, or the 
humblest member of a Lend a Hand Club 
doing a deed of helpful charity. 

The greatest need of the world to-day is 
Christian enthusiasm at the heart of every 
political, social, economic, or teligious ac- 
tivity. No greater honor can be paid a man 
than to call him a Christian enthusiast. 


The Sunday School. 


[This department is in charge of Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, President of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. He invites questions, reports, and 
other material from any source.] 

Volume XV. of Avery Other Sunday is now 
just out. It includes the issues of the past 
year. Here is a helpful volume for teachers 
and parents. The stories and articles, which 
are of great variety, will be found of value 
in the day school, as well as in the Sunday- 
school. The illustrations are no slight en- 
richment to the pages. Price 75 cents, post- 
age prepaid. 

Teachers in the primary and kindergarten 
departments of the Sunday-school will gladly 
welcome a second set of lessons by Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells. The subject is ‘‘God in 
Great Examples.’’ There are ten lessons 
treating leading characters in history, who 
have been noted for their conspicuous quali- 
ties in religious, humanitarian, and reform 
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work. These are: Martin Luther, John Mil- 
ton, William Bradford, John Eliot, William 
Ellery Channing, David Livingstone, Eliza- 
beth Fry, Florence Nightingale, Abraham 
Lincoln, and Frances Willard. Illustrations 
accompany each lesson, and occupy the first 
page on the four-page leaflet. The preceding 
set of ten lessons in the same series, ‘‘God 
in Nature,’’ has been popular. There is no 
doubt that these lessons, prepared by Mrs. 
Wells with great care, and especially adapted 
for modern methods in Primary Grade teach- 
ing, will prove a great help to our Sunday- 
schools and a permanent enrichment of man- 
ual supplies. The price of ten leaflets in 
an envelope is 15 cents, single copy; per 
dozen sets, $1.50. Published by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


A new ‘‘*Christmas Service,’’ to be issued 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society, will 
be ready about November 10. There will be 
twenty pages in the pamphlet, of music and 
devotional exercises. The arrangement has 
been made by Mrs. J. C. Jaynes, of West 
Newton, who has had a great deal of experi- 
ence in Sunday-school affairs. Some familiar 
music will be found combined with two en- 
tirely new songs. The new music is by Fred- 
erick Barry, set to well-known poems by F. L. 
Hosmer and J. G. Whittier. In the material 
not new are: ‘‘Onward, Christian Soldiers, ’’ 
as a processional; ‘‘Bethlehem,’’ words by 
Phillips Brooks, music by Redner; ‘‘ Watch- 
man, tell us of the Night’’; and ‘‘We Three 
Kings of the Orient are.’’ Price 5 cents, 
single copy; per hundred, $4. 


There was one feature at the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
at Leominster which was not fully indicated 
in the report of the sessions. A very marked 
increase of loyalty and intelligent zeal was 
perceptible among the Sunday-school workers, 
—loyalty toward the Sunday School Society, 
because of its strenuous efforts to meet de- 
mands in all directions, and zeal for the 
Sunday-school cause as a whole, because of 
its enlarging importance. The Leominster 
meetings were more characterized by this 
wholesome, encouraging spirit than on any 
previous occasion. The directors of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society have devoted 
themselves the past year to this great work, 
and they are incited by this token of appre- 
ciation to still better endeavors. The Sun- 
day-school cause, as a whole, does not always 
meet the recognition it deserves. The Sun- 
day-school teacher is often hardly thanked for 
her self-sacrifice. The allotment of time and 
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attention to Sunday-school subjects is often be- 
grudged; but all this is swallowed up and for- 
gotten when we reach the good sense and wis- 
dom of our denomination. The statement so 
often made with the lips must be accepted 
and installed by actual practice; namely, that - 
the work among the young people is the most 
important of all. Therefore, there is but one 
sequence to the argument: we must put our- 
selves, all of us, in sympathetic and helpful 
relation with the Sunday School Society and 
the Sunday-school cause. 


In a recent paragraph calling attention to 
Mr. Gannett’s Sunday-school lessons, ‘*‘Old 
Testament Heights,’’ we referred purchasers 
to him. The Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety has now a stock on hand, and will 
eventually possess the electrotyped plates. 
Orders can be sent, therefore, to 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. This is an excellent arrange- 
ment for a wise and helpful study of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. The various text-books 
issued by the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, bearing on this subject, and other 
books germane to the topic, can be well 
worked into the use of this outline plan. 
Mr. Gannett is well known as a skilful man- 
ual maker. Price 10 cents a single copy; 75 
cents per dozen. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society will 
very soon publish an enlarged manual con- 
taining the annual report of the directors on 
“*The Sunday-school of To-morrow,’ a list 
of Sunday-school superintendents, and other 
material calculated to be of interest to Sun- 
day-school workers. This manual, when out, 
will be sent free to any applicant. 


The next Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ will con- 
tinue the treatment of the documents through 
which we may arrive at an historical picture 
of the founder of Israel’s life as a united 
nation. Further consideration will be given 
to the sources of the book of Samuel, while 
the main emphasis will lie upon a study of 
the character of David and the secret of his 
immense influence over his countrymen. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. Rett E. 
Olmstead, Rev. Margaret T. Olmstead, Rev. 
Alva Roy Scott, A.B., and Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany, having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship of their fitness for the Unita- 
rian ministry, are hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. 
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Michigan Conference will meet at Grand 
Rapids November 19, 20. Monday, Novem- 
ber 19: 7.30 P.M., platform meeting, ‘‘The 
Unitarian Gospel’’: (1) ‘‘Man,’’ Rev. H. B. 
Bard, Lansing; (2) ‘‘Jesus,’’ Rev. Reed 
Stuart, Detroit; (3) ‘‘God,’’ Rev. Charles 
E. St. John, Boston; (4) ‘‘Immortality,’’ 
Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, Kalamazoo. 
Tuesday, November 20: 1 A.M., ‘‘Church 
Extension in Michigan’’: (1) reports from 
churches; (2) report from field agent, Rev. 
Florence Buck; (3) ‘‘The Next Step for- 
ward,’’ Rev. F. C. Southworth. 2 pP.M., 
**How to make a Church grow,’’ address by 
Rev. Samuel J. Stewart, Battle Creek. 7.30 
P.M., conference sermon, ‘*A Needed 
Church,’’ Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Kalamazoo. 


Middle States and Canada Conference will 
meet at Church of Messiah, New York, on 
November 13-15. Programme as follows: 
Tuesday, November 13, evening session: 8 
P.M., sermon, ‘‘Is it Important What a Man 
believes?’’ Rev. William M. Brundage, 
Ph.D., of Albany, N.Y. Wednesday, No- 
vember 14: 9.30 A.M., religious service, to 
be conducted by Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., 
of New York; 10 aA.M., ‘‘The Implica- 
tions of Divine Immanence,’’ Rev. John W. 
Chadwick of Brooklyn, N.Y.; 12.15 P.M., 
‘*Some Ways of increasing the Missionary 
Power and Efficiency of our Churches,’’ Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Ithaca, N.Y. ; 
P.M., ‘‘Workable Denominational Ideals,’’ 
Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson of Buffalo, N.Y. ; 
3.30 P.M., ‘*The Necessity that is laid upon 
us to work out our Ideals,’’ Rev. S. R. 
Calthrop of Syracuse, N.Y.; 7.45 P.M., 
platform meeting, subject, ‘‘The Demands of 
the Higher Life,’’—(1) ‘‘In Social Life,’’ 
Rev. John P. Forbes of Brooklyn, N.Y. ; (2) 
**In Business,’’ Rev. W. M. Brundage, Ph. D., 
of Albany, N.Y.; (3) ‘‘In Politics,’’ Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer of New York; (4) ‘‘In 
Church Life,’’ Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., 
of Philadelphia. Thursday, November 15: 
Q.30 A.M., religious service, to be conducted 
by Rev. Robert Collyer of New York; to 
A.M., ‘*The Sunday-school and its Work, ’’— 
(1) ‘‘Our Teaching as affected by the Higher 
Criticism,’ Rev. S. R. Calthrop of Syracuse, 
N.Y.; 10.30 a.M., (2) ‘*The Formation of 
Character and Loyalty to our Church and its 
Ideals the End of All our Sunday-school 
Efforts,’’? Rev. Daniel Munroe Wilson of 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; 11 A.M., ‘‘The Young 
People’s Religious Union,’’—(1) ‘‘How It 
develops the Interest and strengthens the 
Loyalty of our Young People,’’ Rev. A. C. 
Nickerson of Plainfield, N.J.; 11.20 A.M., 
(2) ‘‘How it helps to quicken and train the 
Religious Life of our Young People,’’ Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey of Erie, Pa.; 11.40 A.M., 
(3) ‘‘ How to organize and carry on its Work 
_ successfully,’’? Rev. R. H. Greaves of Troy, 
N.Y. On Thursday afternoon an excursion 
will be made to Tarrytown for the purpose of 

attending the service of dedication of Hackley 
Hall School. 


Boston, Mass.—Ministers’ Monday Club: 
November 12, 10.30 A.M., Rev. Edgar S. Wiers 
will preside. Mr. John Fretwell will give the 
address on “The Homes and Schools of the Pil- 
grim Fathers.” At the last meeting of the club 
‘Rev. William R. Alger, Rev. A. W. Jackson, 
and Rev. J. H. Whitmore made addresses, 
giving their estimates of the work and character 
_ of Rev. James Martineau. 


At All Souls’ Church, Roxbury district, a 
special day is appointed as a day of annual 
commemoration and remembrance of the home 
church. This day is set for Sunday, No- 
vember 11. All well-wishers of All Souls’ 
Church are asked to make a special effort to 
be present. — 

The Barnard Memorial, through the gener- 
sity of Mr. James M. Barnard of Boston, 
s. M. E. Bell of Exeter, N.H., and Mr. 
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Charles Healey of Stratham, N.H., has sent 
twenty barrels of choice apples to the poor 
children of London and Paris. It is also a 
sub-station for the distribution of fruit and 
vegetables from the Farmers’ Fruit Offering, 
conducted by the Lend a Hand Society. 


Allston, Mass.—Rey. Ida C. Hultin of 
Moline, Ill., has accepted an engagement as 
pastor to Unity Church, and will take up the 
work of that church on Sunday, November 18. 


Chelsea, Mass.—Rev. Margaret B. Barn- 
ard: A rummage sale was held here in Octo- 
ber, netting $300 to the church treasury. A 
reception to the parents of the Sunday-school 
scholars was given in the vestry Tuesday even- 
ing, October 16. Mrs. Clara B. Beatley and 
others gave addresses, It was a very enjoy- 
able occasion. 


Chicago, Ill.—Directors’ meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Sunday School Society 
was held at the Unitarian rooms on October 
4, with Rev. J. R. Effinger presiding. Mrs. 
Southworth, Miss Hintermeister, Miss Wan- 
zer, Mr. Kendall, and Mr. Scheible made up 
the quorum. The minutes of the annual 
meeting were read and approved, and it was 
reported that the committee appointed at this 
meeting to urge our theological schools to 
give instruction in Sunday-school guidance 
had taken up this matter by correspondence 


3) with both Harvard and Meadville. The sec- 


retary read letters from Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
in response to which he had authorized Mr. 
Wendte to reprint parts of the ‘‘Unity Ser- 
vices and Songs’’ in the new hymn-book, 
‘*Jubilate Deo,’’ prepared by Mr. Wendte 
for the Young People’s Unions. On motion 
the secretary’s action was duly approved by 
the directors. The committee on new pri- 
mary class cards reported progress, and was 
asked to also report on a new Christmas card. 
Mr. Scheible suggested the publishing of a 
twelfth number of Mr. Gould’s last series on 
‘¢ Mother Nature’s Children going to Market, ’’ 
and the arranging with Mr. Gould for a sup- 
ply of the other numbers, so that the complete 
series might be offered to our schools. It 
was voted that Mr. Scheible confer with Mr. 
Gould, and report at a future meeting. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Mrs. Crane 
preached in All Souls’ Church on October 
21, Dr. McOllester of Detroit on the 28th, 
and Rev. J. T. Sunderland on November 4. 
Mr. Sunderland will supply the pulpit No- 
vember 11. November 18, Rev. F. C. South- 
worth, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, will be here. 


Jackson, Mich.—Rev. F. V. Hawley 
preached his farewell sermon to a large con- 
gregation October 28. He goes to accept a 
call to Louisville, Ky. Mr. Hawley will be 
greatly missed here, where he enjoys a well- 
earned popularity. 


Keokuk, Ia.—The forty-seventh anniver- 
sary of the founding of the First Unitarian 
Society of Keokuk was celebrated October 7. 
Rev. Dr. P. M. Harmon, pastor, conducted 
the devotional exercises. Hugh L. Hodge, 
Sr., venerable in years, read the Scripture 
lesson. ‘‘A Memory,’’ written by Hon, 
Robert B. Ogden, one of the original founders 
and the first secretary, relating especially to 
Rev. Leonard Whitney, the first regular pas- 
tor, was read by Miss Carrie Dimond. Hon. 
James H. Anderson gave an excellent paper 
on ‘*The Need of a Liberal Church in this 
City.’’ Miss Bessie Anderson read a paper 
entitled ‘‘Downstairs,’’ and pointed out 
the work and uses and importance of our 
Sunday-school. Asaph Buck, president of 
trustees, spoke earnestly of the relations be- 
tween the trustees and the society. Mrs. 
Clara Miller gave a history of the Ladies’ 
Circle, reciting the roster of its presidents 


from the beginning, and enlarging upon the! y 
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work the society was doing. J. M. Shaffer 
read the necrology of the year. There was 
an excellent programme of music. 


Louisville, Ky.—Rev. F. V. Hawley of 
Jackson, Mich., has been called to the pulpit 
of the Church of the Messiah, and has ac- 
cepted. 


Mendon, Mass.—Rev. N. S. Hoagland: ~ 
On Sunday evening, October 28, the three 
churches, Baptist, Evangelical Union, and 
Unitarian, united in a temperance service at 
the Unitarian church. Despite the weather 
there was a good attendance. Rev. Alfred 
Noon of Boston, secretary of the State Total 
Abstinence Society, gave an appreciated ad- 
dress on ‘‘Pleas for Citizenship.’’ On the 
preceding Sunday evening was held a harvest 
service, in which members of the Sunday- 
school and representatives of the Young 
People’s Religious Society took part. There 
was an estimated attendance of one hundred 
and twenty-five, and the programme was re- 
ceived with much favor. 


Millbury, Mass.—An interesting service 
was held in church on Sunday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 7. It was the October neighborhood 
meeting of Young People’s Religious Unions 
of Worcester and vicinity. Rev. J. H. 
Applebee of West Roxbury was present, and 
spoke on the subject, ‘‘Co-operation among 
Young People for Religious Work.’’ He was 
followed by representatives of the Epworth 
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Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. Richard W. Boynton 


is 128 Western Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE address of Rev. George W. Cutter is 


Arlington, Mass. 


Marriages. 


At Barre, 31st ult., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, Henry Gen- 
eress and Flora Allen. 

At Petersham, 24th ult., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, Frank V. 
Maltman and Mary A. Spooner. 


Deaths. 


In Worcester, 31st ult., Henry A. Farwell, aged 59 yrs. 


Established 
18590. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBACLMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


N ORGANIST of ability would accept 

a position with moderate salary. References. 

Address H. W. SrratrTon, 239 Warren Street, Roxbury, 
ass, 
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League of the Methodist and from the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies of the Baptist and 
two Congregational churches, as well as some 
fiom other Unitarian churches. A feeling of 
hearty, genuine good will was shown by all. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—First Unitarian: Rev. Lu- 
emma W. Mason of Gloucester, Mass., has re- 
ceived and accepted a call to the pulpit of this 
church. Mr. Mason has been for the past eight 
years minister of the church in Gloucester, 
Mass.; and great regret is felt in his leaving. 
The call to Pittsburg is to a most important 
work, where the Unitarian gospel is gaining 
steadily a wider hearing and a vigorous leader 
is imperatively needed. Mr. Mason’s installa- 
tion will be December 2. 


San Francisco, Cal.— First Church, Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt: An inspiring service was 
held here on Sunday, October 21, celebrat- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
this church. For nearly three hours the immense 
congregation listened to the various parts of the 
elaborate service. A letter was read from Dr. 
Horatio Stebbins, former minister, now in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Hon. Horace Davis gave the 
historical address. Rev. George W. Stone, Mr. 
Charles A. Murdock, and the present minister 
also made addresses. 


Springfield, Mass.—The Church of the 
Unity: Services were resumed in this church 
September 1. The regular evening services 
began on the first Sunday evening in October 
with the first of a series of lectures upon 
“Christian Mysticism,” John Tauler, Madame 
Guyon, and George Fox being the three char- 
acters chosen to illustrate the subject by the 
pastor, Rev. Bradley Gilman. The Sunday- 
school opened in September with a course of 
lessons upon ‘‘The Early History of the 
Christian Church,’’ illustrated with photo- 
graphs. The adult class was conducted by 
Mr. Dean of the Mechanics’ Art School, who 
gave a paper upon ‘‘The Experimental Life’’ 
last Sunday. Mr. Hale, who teaches art in 
the public schools, talks upon ‘‘Sincerity’’ 
next Sunday. A teachers’ meeting is held 
regularly on Friday afternoon at the parson- 
age, to prepare the lessons for Sunday. The 
King’s Daughters, the Unity Club, and the 
Women’s Alliance have begun their winter’s 
work; and the Post-office Mission and 
Women’s Benevolent Society will hold regu- 
lar meetings through the winter. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of Messiah, Rev. 
John W. Day: The pastor and trustees of 
Unity Church have accepted the invitation 
of the Church of the Messiah to hold a union 
Thanksgiving service in this church. The 
sermon will be preached by Rev. 
Spencer, pastor of Unity Church. The Eliot 
Society held its first regular meeting on Oc- 
tober 18, when a paper by Miss Annie E. 
Wall was read, and plans of work were dis- 
cussed. The Sunday-school is studying the 
Life of Christ, using text-books prepared by 
Rev. E. A. Horton. . These lessons are ac- 
companied by pictures for the youngest pupils 
and albums, in which the pictures are placed 
Sunday by Sunday, making an _ illustrated 
book for preservation. The Sunday-school 
library has additional facilities in being 
connected with the public library, and each 
week books may be drawn from both sources. 


Sterling, Mass.—Rev. J. N. Woodman: 
During the annual vacation our church has 
been newly painted; and now work has been 
resumed, with good health prevailing in all 
the church activities. The Ladies’ Industrial 
Society has recently held an ‘*‘Exhibition of 
Antiques,’’ the numerous heirlooms of the 
yesident ‘‘old families’’ providing much of 
interest to the many in attendance. The 
Sunday-school held a successful harvest con- 
cert last Sunday, the decorations of fruit, 
vegetables, and autumn foliage reflecting great 
credit upon the committee. The Unity Guild, 
a branch union of the Young People’s Relig- 
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ious Union, began its fifth year Sunday even- 
ing, October 21, with a praise service in 
the church auditorium, over eighty being 
present. There was a short organ recital, 
and three soloists contributed numbers to the 
programme. Short sketches of the authors of 
the hymns used were read; and their portraits 
with pictures relating to their history dis- 
played. The guild is to purchase copies of 
‘*Jubilate Deo’’ for use at its services. 


Walpole, N.H.—Rev. William S. Nichols 
has received and accepted a call to the pulpit of 
this church. 


Warwick, Mass.—Rev. E. H. Brenan: 
Rev. B. A. Van Sluyters, after a little more 
than a year’s sojourn with us, accepted a call 
to the Holland Unitarian Church, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Both he and his wife had 
been not only interested, but active, in the 
welfare of the church and all public affairs; 
and we regret much to have them leave. 
Rev. E. H. Brenan, lately of Presque Isle, 
Me., after a short candidacy, has accepted 
the situation; and we begin our winter’s work 
with some courage. Have begun preparations 
for our annual fair, to be held early in the 
winter. 


Winchester, Mass.—Rev. W. I. Law- 
rance: A monthly calendar announces the fol- 
lowing sermons by the pastor: November It, 
‘An Apology for Nature’’; November 18, 
“‘Inspiration’’?; November 25, ‘‘The Har- 
vest.’’ A special vesper service will be held 
on the evening of November 11 at seven 
o’clock, when Dudley Buck’s ‘‘Forty-sixth 
Psalm’’ will be sung by double quartette, 


Worcester, Mass.—The South Unitarian 
Congregational Society has extended a unani- 
mous call to Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly of 
Westerly, R.I. The call has been accepted, 
and Mr. Weatherly will begin his work here 
during the latter part of November. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged...... ++. sees seee secs seen es $1,139.80 
Aug. 4. Society in Menomonie, Wis............ 10.00 
6. Society in Petersham, on account...... 25.00 
11. Society in Eastport, Me.......... +... 75.37 
31. Society in Standish, Me..............+- 12.75 
Sept. 8. ey fh in Prospect Harbor, Me....... 15.00 
8. Miss Ellen M. Hosmer, Oswego, N.Y. 10,00 
10. Society in Barnstable...............065 20.55 

1z. Miss Emily B. Eliot, Roxbury, life 
NOM DOB BID i ca asinab cine upgo%e3'ee cence 50,00 

1z. Miss Mary 8 Eliot, Roxbury, life 
membership ..g 2 fas dois § sh 5 Hack Seeelys 50.00 
. Adelbert Ncek Buffalo, N.Y.. 25.00 


19. a Mary T. Porter, Apalachicola, 


dinuert time, ey " 
timeis a good oA 
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ie Ns 7 CANDLES, 


ih Ne iN ty They give. a light Hh 
) that’s rich and bril- 
WN yi No odor, # 43 
‘Many styles. Sold 7 
every where, 


SS 
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44 ONESTY is the best 
policy.” Nobody 
contradicts it. 
Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get? Which do you get? 
Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’’ and ‘pearl 
glass’’ are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. - 
Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 


dent happens to them. 


Our “Index”? describes a/7 lamps and_ their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of hiner for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macrrtr. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Register Tract Series. 


o. 1 My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 

$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THE CONGREGATIONAL Merrnop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By . Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, $x.so per hundred. 

No. 6. CHurcH ORGANIZATION. By Rey. William I, 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxine Onr’s Sei_r Brautirut. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. Tue JupGment:, The True Doctrine of the 


udgment Individual and Universal. 


By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per Fog tp 


No. 9. THe BREATH oF LirE. By . M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 10. WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF To-DAY 
STAND FOR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred 

No.1. LispgraAt CHRISTIANITY AS MorTIve-PowER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 ag ea 

No, 12. MorAtity 1n_ THE. SCHOOLS. 5 William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per ei ae 

No. 13. JosEPH Primsriev: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rey. C. om pices D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT o’cLOCK Is IT IN RELIGION? By Rey. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred, 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows OprN. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 16. Scren‘riric THEOLOGY THE aoe OF ALL 
Reuicion. By Francis E, Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How wE_HELPED oUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Srermons. By Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMONS ON RkEvivALs. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 

6 cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE PAaRKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No.21. THe THEOLOGY oF THE FUTURE. By Rev. 
= a a Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred, 

No. 23. A WorKING ithe IN Eruics, By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. THE Prk NITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 25. THe New BirtH AND THE New Typs or MAN. 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. {$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 26. THE REsuRRECTION OF Jesus. By Rey. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHorT anp Lone Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Unity or THE Curistian Cuurcu. B 
Rey, Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per haneten. 

No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND.THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop oF CHRIST. ay 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
dred. 
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Sent postpaid on receipt of price by o 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, — 
272 Congress Street, Boston. : 


THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 
cy 


BY d 


George Croswell Cressey, — 
Price 75 Cents, — 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 0 


Sept. 20. Society in Deerfield.................... $32.15 
22. ep etek RR 36.50 
Oct. 1. Sunday-schoolin Montpelier, Vt...... 11.2 
2. Mrs. C. W. Holbrook, Brookline..... 10.00 
15.00 
25.00 
25.00 
50.00 
50.00 
568.78 
215.05 
$2,486.16 
Aug. 10. Bequest of the late Robert C. Billings, 
Boston, additional...... .......-..-+ $2,500.00 
Also for Grindall Reynolds Fund, addi- 
PMMA as Say icle-lale os oie ddely ai's:s oes ssen.-a Ub Ee800.60 
20. Bequest of the late Mrs. Mary Ann P. 
Weld, Boston, additional............ 2,000.00 
Oct. 16. Bequést of the late Miss Sidonia C. 
Olzendam, Manchester, N.H........ 5,000.00 
Also her_ bequest, in trust, for the Wo- 
men’s National Alliance............. 5,000.00 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Everett. 


At the Meadville Theological School these 
resolutions were adopted :— 


Resolved, That the faculty and students of 
the Meadville Theological School share the 
grief and sense of loss occasioned by the 
death of Rev. Dr. Charles Carroll Everett, 
dean of the Divinity School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Some of us have known the charm 
of his delightful presence and genial friend- 
ship. Many of us have made special study 
of his acute and penetrating thought; and we 
all have recognized the beauty of his singu- 
larly child-like wisdom, his deftly luminous 
style, the apt candor and cogency of his 
deeply spiritual view of philosophical and 
religious truth. We profoundly feel that the 
higher thought of this country lost one of its 
leading teachers and inspirers, and that, in 
his departure, one of the world’s sunniest 
and truest spirits has passed beyond our 
sight. 

Resolved, That we proffer to Dean Everett’s 
associates in Harvard University and the 
Harvard Divinity School the assurance of 
our sympathy in the loss which is also ours; 
and, with his pupils, we earnestly hope that 
the publication of his lectures and hitherto 
uncollected papers may be speedily arranged 
for and carried out. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent, with the expression of our respectful 
sympathies, to Dr. Everett’s daughter and to 
the president of Harvard University. 


B. W. Woodward. 


Died at West Chester, Pa., October 19, of pa- 
ralysis, Brinton Webb Woodward, of Lawrence, 
Kan., aged sixty-six. Mr. Woodward was one 
of the trustees and the treasurer of the Unita- 
rian church of Lawrence, with which he had 
been connected since its founding in 1856. He 
went to Kansas from his home in West Chester 
in 1855, travelling up the Kansas River on the 
same boat with Rev. E. Nute, the missionary of 
the American Unitarian Association, and took 
part in the meeting for the organization of the 
church. The business house which he founded 
the same year continues under his name, and 
has been for many years the oldest in Kansas. 
Mr. Woodward was equally well known for his 
honorable business career and for his refined 
taste in art and letters. He gathered one of the 
best private art collections west of St. Louis, 
and was a writer of good prose and verse. In 
1890 he published some of his essays in a vol- 
ume entitled ‘Old Wine in New Bottles.” Mr. 
Woodward held many important positions in 
his community, and in the literary and scientific 

associations of his State. His noble character 
was a light to the young, and a pillar of strength 

to the cause of Unitarianism beyond the Mis- 
souri. The funeral conducted at the Unita- 

_rian church by Rev. F. M. Bennett. w. H.C. 
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}JEST BY ALL TESTS Pe. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 
32 to 38 Union Street, Boston, 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


MAGEE HEATERS AND RANGES. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


VYLIVING IS), 


JHE ONLY RANGE THAT! 


1COOAS WITH AB-} 
SOLUTE UNIFORMITY 
a AND HYGIENIC 

| PERFECTION, — 


K\ SLEV COQAING- 
\ TITAT WAY 


FOR 50 YEARS. 
eo 


a> 7 
/S0LD BY 
LEADING DEALERS 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“It is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.’’—/ohn Page Hopps, in 
“Light,” London. 


In ‘‘The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as ong as man is what heis.... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 


the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of | . 


mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
tal thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form tor the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. Songs in Exile. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - = = Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE 81.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - 4 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


$900-1901 
Succeeding “ Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


Boston. 


NOW READY; 


1, Back Again to Work, 

a. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 

3. Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 

4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

$5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 
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Pleasantries. 


‘What would you do if you should see a 
$5 bill blowing around the corner?’’ ‘*Make 
a dash after it, of course!’’ 


‘*What are you going to call your new 
otfice building?’’ ‘‘I think I’ll call it the 
‘Serial,’ on account of its continued stories. ”’ 
Philadelphia Record. 


Miss Partingtone: ‘‘Do you know those two 
lovely poems,—what is the name of ’em? 
Oh! Shelley’s ‘Sky-light’ and Celia Thax- 
ter’s ‘Little Sand-paper and I.’ ’’ 


Judge: “ You hit the plaintiff with a chunk of 
coal, and your conduct presents not one extenu- 
ating circumstance.” Defendant: “Beg pahdon, 
sah, jes’ one, sah. It was soft coal, sah.’ — 
Chicago News. 


Prof, Sidgwick, looking over moral science 
papers, complained to one of his co-examiners 
of the difficulty he felt in correctly marking a 
candidate’s summary of Hegelianism; “for, 
though the lad has certainly succeeded in writ- 
ing nonsense, I don’t feel sure that it’s the proper 
nonsense.” 


The late Prof. Henry Sidgwick was de- 
scribing to a friend a dispute at an academic 
council meeting, wherein the present Bishop 
Browne of Bristol had been rather rudely 
treated. His friend asked, ‘‘ And did Browne 
lose his temper?’’ Replied Sidgwick: ‘‘No. 
But he kept it very obviously |?" 


Mr. Jones introduces a_ single-breastcoat 
gentleman to a bank teller, that he may have 
a check cashed. Civil Teller (who wishes to 
know whether the stranger wants small bills 
or large): ‘‘What denomination, sir?’’ 
Single-breast (with dignity): ‘‘The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. ’’ 


F. C. Cobden was already famous as a bowler 
in the Eton and Harrow match in 1866. ‘‘Is 
your Cobden in any way related to the great 
Cobden?’’ asked a visitor of a little Harrow 
boy. ‘‘Why, he zs the great Cobden!’’ was 
the prompt and wondering reply.— Cambridge 
Tribune. 


No Need of Economy.—‘‘You must keep 
your mouth closed while you are in the water, 
Bessie,’’ said the nurse, as she was giving 
the little one her morning bath. ‘‘If you 
don’t, you’ll swallow some of it.’’ ‘‘Well, 
what if I do?’’ queried Bessie. ‘‘There is 
plenty more in the pipes, isn’t there?’’— 
Chicago News. 


Lord Rosebery, according to the Gem, re- 
cently mentioned to Dr. Creighton that theré 
were times when he could not sleep. The 
bishop replied: ‘‘Well, my lord, I never 
suffer from sleeplessness, I can assure you. 
Whenever I feel weary, I begin to read a 
sermon; and I am ‘off’ in a very few sec- 
onds.’’ ‘‘Ah! my lord,’’ replied Lord Rose- 
bery, ‘‘of two evils, I think I will choose 
the least. Much rather would I go without 
sleep than read a sermon!’’ 


A young man once said to the Bishop of Win- 
chester (Wilberforce), “My lord, have you read 
Darwin’s last book on the Descent of Man?” 
“ Yes, I have,” said the bishop. The young man 
continued: “ What nonsense it is, talking of ‘our 
being descended from apes! Besides, I can’t 
see the use of such stuff. I can’t see what dif- 
ference it would make to me if my grandfather 
was an ape.” “No,” the bishop replied, “I 
don’t see that it would; but it must have made 
an amazing difference to your grandmother! ” 
The young man had no more to say. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS Dee, 31, 1899+«++- Boi ge st 544,428.6 
LIABILITIES es actascestieiseecee abe 


$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 2 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President, 
F. TRULL, Seqrerary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass, 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


Cay 


\\ aw, Ye 

i) 1) NO 

i) (i) 
es! 


Are You Deaf?? 


AF cant ta hae nee feeslion oulr these hore 
our new invention; 

eee iare tepeeaii’ HEAD NOISES CEASE IMMEDIATELY. 

Describe your case. Examination and advice free. 

You can cure yo f at home at a nominal cost. 


International Aural Clinic, Depcst3 "enter 


Dept, 172 CHICAGO. 


N 
\ 


Ys 
SEASON .@. 1900. 


Wall Pape>s 


EXCLUSIVELY. *, 


Wholesale and Retail. S 


‘The Largest Stock, 


The Most Artistic Designs. 
Lowest Prices in New England. 


Boston Agents for J. Spencer Turner 

Co., Sake a and Davidge & Co., 

Japanese Leather Papers. 
THOMAS F. SWAN, 


12 Cornhill, Boston, 
Next door to Washington Street. 


. 


Absolutely Pure 


IS THE NAME 


Highest Grade Medium-Priced 
You Will Be Satisfied. 


Order a pound-can of your Grocer. 
SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO., Boston. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


WHEELER oics 


or Electric 


REFLECTORS, 


by their merit, deserve your consideration. 
Tens of thousands doing faithful service 
to-day. Made for Chi use especially. 
Descriptive and illustrated catalogue 
FREE. Please state wants. Write at once, 


WHEELER REFLECTOR 00., 
F No. roo Purchase Street, Boston, Mass, 


Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 98, , 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


_A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


MAsSAcHuSETTS, SoUTH ByFIELD, 


PDUMMER ACADEMY.— Prepares 
boys for any College or Scientific School. 
English. Trained teach- 
Perey L. Horne, A.M. (Harvard). 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
'. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


hyo ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 
Wholesome physical,mental, and moral conditi 

Small classes. _ Individual attention. Experienced teac! 

The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the 

homes of the Head Masters. References: 

Hoyt Wood Ab. (Harard), PhbY (raised, Albert 
° ood, A.B. (Harvar Ree . 

Edward Bailey, A.B. (Harada). in dhe 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


I. 
Endowed classical schoo! for boys, founded in ; fits 
sci. arvard oor eh, ‘in: be 


Special attention is given to 
ers. $500. 


= 


forcollege, especially Hi ; non 
of cana the tasers in_the A nslow House, 
Ce np as a dormitory. Cai opus soak Fis 
ev. Jamgs Dz NorMAnp: hs ‘ 
Trustees. WiLi1am C. tir Hen V taNT A, SRSABS 
Address ii 


HURCH 
dil GARPETS Hi ess 


FACTURERS 


WASHMINCTON ST 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
a BOSTON. ie 


OPP.BOYLSTON ST. 


O. M. FARNHAM, 


ATMANU-> JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


